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ill the Corn Borer Win Out? 


Editor Watches European Scientists Battle Corn’s Enemy 


By Henry A. Wallace 


terium for killing corn borers 
is bacillus thuringiensis. This is 





Y BIG object in visiting 
M the corn belt of eastern 
Europe last September 
was to see the corn borer in its 
native habitat. In a way, I was 
much disappointed, because the 
damage was far less than I had 
expected. In some of the fields 
there were fifty borers to one 
hundred plants, but nowhere did 
I see any evidence of serious com- 
mercial damage. My first ineli- 
nation was to write a letter to the 
folks back home, saying: ‘‘The 
corn borer is a false alarm; it is 
not causing any serious damage 
over here in its native home.”’ 
But when I talked with people 
who have followed the corn borer 
for a number of years, I found 
that it is now more feared in Eu- 





ticle, he says: 


HE SAW THEM EATING 


When H. A. Wallace, editor of Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead, was in Europe last summer, he visited the borer- 
infested fields of corn and got some first-hand information about 
borer damage. He talked with scientists about their plans to ex- 
terminate the borer larvae and moths with bugs and bacteria. 
One scientist even expressed the belief that a certain gas would 
make a dependable control. 


All during the trip, Mr. Wallace was thinking about the corn 
fields back home in the United States. In the accompanying ar- 
“‘T couldn’t help but reach the conclusion that 
probably the corn borer will thrive better in Iowa than in the 
Danube valley. During the spring and summer months, we have 
fully 60 per cent more rainfall, and this will undoubtedly make 
the corn borer feel much happier than the decidedly dry Euro- 
pean corn climate.’’ 


a spcre forming bacterium which 
likes to work on meal moths. 
While the people at the Pasteur 
Institute in France were the first 
to isolate this bacterium, the 
Hungarian Dr. Bela Husz was the 
first to get the idea that it could 
be used against the eorn borer. 
He has found a way for growing 
these bacteria on a large 
and last July he sprayed a solu- 
tion of the bacteria on 3,000 corn 
plants. In September, when he 
examined the plants which had 
been sprayed and those which had 
not been sprayed, it was found 
that there were only half as many 
corn borers on the sprayed plants. 

It would be easy to be skeptical 


seale, 








rope than it ever has been before. 

It happens that in 1929 and 1928, the infes- 
tation was light, because of the exceedingly 
dry weather in 1928. All of the European 
corn experts seem to be agreed that the thing 
which the corn borer appreciates above every- 
thing else is plenty of moisture. Warm weath- 
er during the fall, winter and spring is also 
helpful. Cold weather during the winter, 
however, does not seem to do so very much 
damage. 


Will Probably Thrive Better in Iowa 


After studying the climate of the Euro- 
pean corn belt and comparing it with our 
own in Iowa, I couldn’t help but reach the 
conclusion that probably the corn borer will 
thrive better in lowa than in the Danube val- 
ley. During the spring and summer months, 
we have fully 60 per cent more rainfall, and 
this will undoubtedly make the corn borer 
feel much happier than the deeidedly dry 
European corn climate. The Europeans who 
know of the corn borer damage in southern 
Canada have been somewhat surprised that 
such a high percentage of the corn fields 
should have been so completely destroyed. 
They wonder whether it is the climate or 
the lack of some of the parasites which prey 
on the corn borer over in 
Europe. 

I decided, therefore, to 
treat the corn borer with a 
certain amount of respect 
and visit with some of the 
different corn borer scien- 
tists in a fairly humble 
frame of mind. From an 
American point of view, the 
most interesting corn borer 
work of Europe is being 
done by two distinet groups. 
First, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has 
half a dozen scientists sta- 
tioned in Europe, chiefly 
for the purpose of shipping 
parasites over to the United 
States. Second, there is a 
group of European scien- 
tists located in half a dozen 
different countries, but 
Working more or less in ¢o- 
Operation with Dr. Tage 
Ellinger, and supplied with 
funds by the International 
Livestock Exposition, of 


Chicago. The two groups are oftentimes quite 
eritieal of each other, but after visiting both 
of them I am convinced it is a decidedly good 
thing for the corn belt farmers that they are 
both on the job to check each other up, and 
trying their best to make some new discov- 
eries, as to easy ways of controlling the corn 
borer. 

The most exciting corn borer work is being 
done by the European scientists cooperating 
with Ellinger. Ellinger is a young Dane who 
speaks half a dozen languages, son of the for- 
mer president of the Danish Agricultural Col- 
lege, at Copenhagen, and at one time associ- 
ated with E. N. Wentworth, in the research 
department of Armour & Company. At the 
start, Ellinger knew practically nothing about 
either corn or the corn borer. But, in spite of 
all this, he has been able to do some rather 
remarkable things. First, he enlisted the co- 
operation of the Pasteur Institute, in Paris, 
and then of a number of scientists of Hun- 
gary, Jugoslavia and Roumania. 

I was not with Ellinger in France, but we 
went around together to call on some of the 
scientists in Hungary and Jugoslavia. Dr. 


Bela Husz, the first man we called on, spe- 
His pet bac- 


cializes in studying bacteria. 





How serious is the menace of the European corn borer to the middle-west’s main crop? er 
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of the experiments of one scien- 
tist, but a few days later, at the Botanical In- 
stitute of the University of Zagrab, in Jugo- 
slavia, Dr. Vale Vouk told me an even more 
convineing story about the bacillus thur- 
ingiensis. It seems that in a botanical garden 
he had two rows of corn plants, both of whieh 
were infested with recently hatched ~>rn bor- 
ers at the rate of fifty per plant. A week later, 
one row was sprayed with a solution of the 
bacillus thuringiensis and the other row 
was not sprayed. In the fall, it was diseov- 
ered that the sprayed row contained only 21 
corn borers, whereas the row which was not 
sprayed contained 251. The bacterium not 
only killed the great majority of the corn 
borers, but left nearly all of the survivors 
in such a weakened stage that they did no 
damage. 


A Call for American Ingenuity 


Two other species of bacteria have been ex- 
perimented with at the University of Zagrab, 
but none of the three is anywhere near so 
deadly as the bacillus thuringiensis. Now 
that the scientific fact has definitely been 
demonstrated, the next problem is to diseover 
how practical it is to produce the bacteria in 
large quantities, and whether it will cost too 
much to spray them on the 
corn plants. Right here, it 
seems to me, is where Amer- 
ican ingenuity should be 
called in to complete the job. 

Another Hungarian on 
whom Ellinger and I ealled, 
who has been doing some in- 
teresting work with the corn 
borer, is Dr. A. Kotlan, a 
chemist. His specialty has 
been trying to discover a gas 
which would be heavier than 
air and deadly to corn bor- 
ers, but not harmful to hu- 
man beings or livestock. His 
method has been merely to 
take all of the gases, one af- 
ter another, and try them 
out. On his forty-sixth at- 
tempt, he found a gas which, 
among other things, con- 
tains ammonia fumes, which 
kills both the corn borer 
moths and the corn borers 
themselves within a short 
time. Personally, I am rath- 
(Coneluded on page 8) 
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EXPLAINING WORLD-WIDE LOW 
PRICES 
S NEARLY as we can discover, prices are 
low and business is bad over the entire 
world. We in the western corn belt have prob- 
ably fared better than most other folks in this 
recent crash. 

No one has given any very satisfactory rea- 
son why the whole world should be affected 
with price depression at the present time. Of 
course, there is much talk about overprodue- 
tion, and yet, when we look into the figures, 
it is hard to believe that this is the real reason 
except with a very few commodities. 

Take wheat, for example. The world crop 
this past year was 3,430,000,000 bushels, or 
somewhat less than the average for the past 
ten years, and nearly 500,000,000 bushels less 
than the 1928 world crop. Of course, there 
was a large carry-over from the huge 1928 
crop, which explains to some extent the pres- 
ent large quantity of wheat in storage. Look- 
ing into the future, we can readily foresee a 
time several years hence when, with favorable 
weather conditions, there will be a far larger 
quantity of wheat on hand than there is right 
now. The present world overproduction of 
wheat is a very small thing, indeed, compared 
with what we are likely to have from time to 
time during the next ten years. 

In the case of corn, the situation is much 
the same as with wheat. Both the 1929 and 
1928 world corn crops were slightly below 
average. Nevertheless, corn prices are now 
quite low in all of the leading corn growing 
regions of the world. 

Of course, in some commodities there has 
deen a very real flooding of the market this 
spring. Sheep and lamb receipts, for instance, 
were exceedingly heavy—heavy enough to ae- 
count in large part for the price break. 

Rubber and coffee prices have undoubtedly 
suffered severely because of great overproduc- 
tion. However, if we look at the whole com- 
modity situation from the world point of view, 
we wonder if the overproduction is so very 
great after all. But if the overproduction was 
not serious, what happened to make prices 
go down? In answering this question, we be- 
lieve there are three classes of people who to 
some extent are responsible: 

First, those who fostered the speculation on 
the.New York stock exchange; second, the 


federal reserve authorities, and, third, the 
politicians who boosted for a higher tariff. 

The speculation on the New York stock ex- 
change made money scarce and shot interest 
rates up. These high interest rates caused 
Europe to stop borrowing money in large 
quantities in the United States. At about the 
same time, our house of representatives passed 
a tariff bill which was offensive to Europe; 
which was like waving a red flag at Europe, 
like telling Europe that we didn’t want to 
have anything to do with her. As a matter 
of fact, we have large quantities of wheat, lard 
and cotton to export to Europe, but high tar- 
iff congressmen and speculators on the New 
York stock exchange don’t think about mat- 
ters of this sort. 

There is some difference of opinion as to 
just how responsible the federal reserve au- 
thorities may be for the present depression. 
Undoubtedly, they helped raise interest rates 
during 1929, but many people think they were 
justified in this in order to stop the specula- 
tion. At the present time, they are reducing 
the number of federal reserve notes in cireu- 
lation, and as a result there is now less money 
in circulation per capita than at any time 
since before the war. We very much fear that 
the federal reserve authorities are playing the 


long, slow game of bringing about falling 
prices. Their method of handling the situa- 


tion reminds us of the farmer trying to snub 
a rambunctious cow. The cow has a halter 
and rope on, and is running away, and the 
farmer can’t stop her until he gets the rope 
around a tree. Even then he has trouble, for 
the cow continues to run, but he gradually 
shortens the rope, and while he may have to 
let out rope again for a little while, he is sue- 
cessful after a time in gradually taming the 
creature. 

It seems to us that this is the way the fed- 
eral reserve folks are handling the monetary 
price level situation. On the whole, their ef- 
forts are praiseworthy, but we continually 
have the feeling that in case of doubt they 
restrict the issue of money with the idea of 
bringing about lower prices. At any rate, we 
know there are a number of Europeans who 
have felt as we do that actions on the part of 
our federal reserve system have been respon- 
sible to a considerable extent for the world- 
wide decline in the general price level. 

Looking toward the future, we believe that 
the important things are both monetary and 
tariff policies shaped with the world point of 
view in mind. Both our monetary and tariff 
policies have too long been formed by a rather 
small group of people located in our indus- 
trial and financial centers. The policies in 
force have oftentimes worked splendidly for 
several years, but after a time impossible 
situations are created, and then there are 
blow-ups. 

There is much in the present world-wide de- 
pression which is a criticism of people who 
are in positions of authority in both the finan- 
cial and the political world. 





A WRONG IMPRESSION 

T IS evident from reading the comment of 
eastern papers on the Iowa primaries that 
there has been a very wrong impression with 
reference to Congressman Dickinson's victory 
in his campaign for the senate. The eastern 
press and their Washington correspondents 
have analyzed the results as a victory for the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff bill now before congress, 
and interpreted the state of Iowa's attitude as 
being for the tariff bill. As a matter of fact, 
the exact contrary is true. Congressman Diek- 
inson, in his campaign, did not defend the 
tariff bill, but only the agricultural schedules 
of that bill, and his talks were confined almost 
entirely to the agricultural schedules. Had 
he made a fight for the tariff bill as a whole, 
there would have been an entirely, different 
result, and if those eminent correspondents, 
Mark Sullivan and David Lawrence, were to 
visit Iowa and get a clear picture of how 


—= 


folks, and particularly farm folks, stand on 
the tariff, their comment on the senatorial 
primaries would be very greatly different 
from what it has been, as by no stretch of the 
imagination can Mr. Dickinson’s victory in 
the primaries be construed as Iowa’s putting 
an O. K. on the tariff legislation as proposed. 

As to the Iowa farmers’ stand, their posi- 
tion is brought out very clearly in the ballots 
they have cast as to whether the president 
should sign or veto the tariff bill. To date, 
804 ballots have been received. Of this num- 
ber, 766 have voted in favor of the president 
vetoing the tariff bill, while only 38 have 
voted for the president signing the bill. If 
the vote of every farmer in Iowa were regis- 
tered, we think the proportion in favor of the 
veto would be just about the same as in the 
ballots already cast. There is much opposi- 
tion to the tariff bill in Iowa among business 
men as well as among farm folks. 

It is reasonable to suppose that most of the 
folks who voted for the president vetoing the 
tariff bill also voted for Congressman Dickin- 
son in the primaries, as there were other issues 
at stake. We believe it can be fairly stated 
that the big majority of people in Iowa would 
feel that the president would be rendering a 
real service by vetoing the present tariff mea- 
sure in case it should pass. It is generally 
considered out here in lowa that the country 
would be better off without any new tariff 
legislation at all than with the present bill 
before congress. More advocates of the tariff 
bill were backing Governor Hammill than 
Congressman Dickinson. Again we want to 
say most emphatically that in our opinion it 
was not the issue in the primary campaign to 
which Mr. Dickinson pe attribute his vic- 
tory. We believe it can be fairly said that he 
received more support from the folks who op- 
posed the tariff bill than he did from those 
who were in favor of it. Mr. Dickinson and 
the eastern niom could hardly make a more 
serious mistake than to construe his victory 
as an endorsement of the tariff bill. 





SEEDING SWEET CLOVER IN CORN 


HEREVER land is sweet, we are more 

and more inelining to the opinion that 
practically every acre of small grain and corn 
should be seeded to sweet clover. The seed 
eost per acre is $1, or a little less, and the 
benefit to the soil fertility on sweet land in 
any ordinary season will be several times this 
amount. 

In seeding sweet clover in corn, some farm- 
ers seed just ahead of the last cultivation and 
some just after. Some seed the sweet clover 
from an end-gate seeder on a wagon; some 
use a hand seeder and some use other meth- 
ods. As a rule, seeding sweet clover in corn 
seems to give the best results in northwestern 
Iowa, where a high percentage of the soil is 
sweet and where the corn does not grow too 
high. However, there have been some good 
reports from southern Iowa, in the land of 
the tall corn. 

Some people have seeded alfalfa in corn 
at the last cultivation and obtained good re- 
sults, but the stand as a rule is only fair, and 
beeause of the fact that alfalfa seed costs more 
than sweet clover, and a good stand is more 
important, we incline to the view that sweet 
clover is probably the best crop to seed 
eorn at the last cultivation. We would be 
glad to hear from those of our readers who 
have had experience along this line. 





A BAD CORN PRICE PREDICTION 
N THE February 22 issue of Wallaces’ 

Farmer and Iowa Homestead, we said: 
‘*Everything considered, we would expect 
corn to sell in the surplus producing areas of 
Iowa in May for around 78 cents a bushel. 
But please do not take too much stock in a 
definite figure of this sort. Examine the rea- 
sons which we give, and remember that some 
of them may be changed by the events of the 
next two months. . . . In any event, by setting 
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up a prediction of this sort, we are in better 
position to appreciate the significance of the 
on-coming market events as they materialize 
from day to day. It is in this way that sound 
market judgment is best formed.’’ 

The actual corn price in May proved to be 
10 or 12 cents a bushel lower than our tenta- 
tive prediction as made on February 22. It 
is, therefore, a good plan to examine the situ- 
ation to see what happened to cause prices 
to work out differently from what we had 
anticipated. As we said in our editorial: ‘‘It 
is in this way that sound market judgment is 
best formed.’’ 

The chief reason why we expected fairly 
good corn prices in May was on account of 
the corn shortage in Ohio, Indiana and I[Ili- 
nois. The reason the shortage did not boost 
prices was that prices of all kinds all over the 
world went down during March and April. 
To some extent, the reasons were monetary 
and due to the federal reserve policy in the 
United States. To some extent, they were 
psychological. These waves of unreasoning 
fear which sometimes sweep over the entire 
world can not be predicted. They last for a 
few months or even a year, and then pass 
away as suddenly as they came. But while a 
situation of this sort exists, prices act quite 
unreasonably, and price predictions based on 
ordinary supply and demand relationship do 
not work out. Within a year, it is probable 
that prices will react as suddenly and un- 
expectedly toward the high side as they did 
toward the low side in the spring of 1930. 





HOOVER SIGNS FOREIGN SERVICE 
BILL 


E ARE happy to report that President 

Hoover early in June signed the bill 
providing a foreign service for agriculture. 
For years there has been danger that this 
work would be turned over to the Department 
of Commerce. This spring it even looked for 
a time as tho the secretary of agriculture and 
the chairman of the Farm Board were ready 
to let the commerce people be the ‘‘eyes’’ for 
the farmer across the water. Fortunately, 
the farm organizations made a united drive 
on behalf of agriculture and passed the bill 
thru both houses. 

Some people feared that commercial influ- 
ence might cause the president to veto the 
bill. We are glad to say that he took the 
broader viewpoint and signed. This means 
that the farmers of the United States will 
soon have far more satisfactory information 
about world supply and demand figures than 
has ever been possible before. 





DON’T COUNT ON THE STORK 


OLKS who have been worrying about the 
future inhabitants of the United States 
being forced to live on spinach and _ horse- 
radish ean now start worrying about some- 
thing else. You remember it used to be the 
prevailing idea that we were on the way to a 
population of half a billion or so, and that 
eventually, in order to produce food enough 
to go around, hand labor and vegetarian diets, 
on the Chinese model, would be necessary. 
It now seems that steaks, chops, and ham and 
eggs will be on the menu for some time yet. 
According to a number of notable authorities, 
the birth-rate in the United States is declin- 
ing fast enough so that our population at its 
greatest will probavly not exceed 180,000,000, 
and may stop at 19,000,000. 

This suggests a number of things. First, it 
Suggests that reclamation projects are the 
bunk. The farm land we have right now will 
feed all the folks we are ever likely to have 
in the United States. It suggest also that with 
increasing efficiency in producing crops and 
livestock, a lot of land now being farmed isn’t 
needed and may well be put back into forest. 

It also, and not so pleasantly, throws the 
surplus problem in our face again. We have 
been thinking that the increase in population 





in time would ert up our surplus and auto- 
matically solve farm ills resulting from over- 
production. Right now, tho, our productive 
efficiency on the farm, even with reduced 
man power, increases faster than the popu- 
lation. 

The surplus problem isn’t going to solve 
itself. It was a comforting notion that all we 
had to do was to hold on and the increase in 
population would take care of our economic 
troubles. Now we have to face again the fact 
that deliberate social control only will remove 
the disabilities of the farm. 

Apparently, we shall have to do one of three 
things. We can put thru the debenture plan 
or the equalization fee, and get rid of some 
of the penalties of heavy production in that 
way; we can lower the tariff and by buying 
in the world market balance the present farm 
disability of selling in the world market; we 
can devise some method of enforcing acreage 
limitation, and consequently reduce produc- 
tion to home demands. 

What we dare not do is to stand still and 
hope that the stork will take care of the sur- 
plus. He isn’t going to do it. Apparently, 
his wings are getting tired. 





JUNE WEATHER 


EMPERATURES so far in June have av- 

eraged about normal thruout the corn 
belt. Rainfall has been plentiful over the 
western corn belt, but at this writing there 
is still drouth over much of Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois. This is not serious now, but might 
become so if there is dry, hot weather in 
July. On the whole, the corn and oats out- 
look is well above the average. 





Odds and Ends 














WAS talking a few weeks ago with the 

manufacturer of one of the most popular 
grain driers in the United States. This drier 
will take sample grade corn containing 22 per 
cent moisture and make No. 2 corn containing 
15 per cent moisture at a cost for heat, power 
and labor of less than one cent per bushel. 
Soybeans just as much as corn are quite a 
problem because they not only run a little 
high in moisture when they are harvested but 
they are also high in oil. Russia apparently 
has appreciated the importance of drying soy- 
beans because this man told me he had just 
delivered his nineteenth drier to Russia for 
the purpose of drying soybeans. Russia ap- 
parently is getting ready to go into the soy- 
bean producing business in a big way and 
she has men stationed in the United States to 
diseover the most scientific way of handling 
them. 

Speaking of Russia, I may say that they 
have the greatest appreciation of our mechan- 
ical devices and have men stationed in our 
factories, trying to find out just how we do 
it. It is interesting to see how eagerly our 
business men who profess the greatest horror 
of the Russian system of government, do busi- 
ness with the Russians once they have an op- 
portunity to make a little money out of them. 
I ean imagine that the Russian communists 
are greatly amused at the readiness with 
which our American business men respond to 
the profits offered by Bolshevik orders. If 
the Russians are able to utilize the informa- 
tion and manufactured products which they 
are now getting from the United States in 
such large quantities, the result will be a tre- 
mendous production of Russian farm prod- 
ucts for the export market within ten or fif- 
teen years. Again I say, keep your eye on 
Russia. 

Going back to the question of grain driers, 
I would like to mention the part which they 
may play in case the practice of ‘‘combining’’ 
corn becomes general. There seems to be no 


question that corn can be combined, or in 
other words, husked and shelled in the field. 


The problem is to dry the shelled corn suffi- 
ciently so that it will keep all right in storage. 
That is where the grain drier comes in. Hith- 
erto these grain driers have been used almost 
exclusively in elevators. If the practice of 
combining corn becomes general it may be 
that a number of our larger farmers will find 
it worth while to install grain driers. Possi- 
bly some farmers will-do custom drying for 
their neighbors. 

As a corn breeder I am interested in devel- 
opments along this line because I can readily 
see that the combine may quite easily result 
in the thicker planting of smaller stalked, ear- 
lier maturing varieties which have a rather 
large shank and a stiff stalk. As to whether 
it would be better to have the ears easy shell- 
ing or hard shelling I am unable to say. I 
would assume that the corn should be rather 
tough and resistant to breaking. Of course, 
this is altogether speculation and after we 
have had a few years’ experience in the com- 
bining of corn we may find that something 
altogether different is the most practical. 





WAS driving a foreigner thru the streets 

of Des Moines when he inquired: ‘‘ How 
many people are killed by automobiles each 
year in the United States?’’ When I told him 
I thought about fifteen thousand, he was 
greatly shocked, and said: ‘‘The number of 
violent deaths from automobile accidents is 
so great as to suggest that you are in a state 
of perpetual warfare here in the United 
States.”’ 

This idea interested me, so I looked up the 
figures and found that I was low on the auto- 
mobiles deaths, that in 1927 there were 23,312 
people killed in automobile accidents. In 1930 
the figure will doubtless run well over 25,000. 
In the World war, there were 37,541 Ameri- 
eans killed in action and 12,934 died of 
wounds that were received in action. It will 
be seen, therefore, that we are now killing 
people in automobile accidents at almost the 
same rate as American soldiers were killed 
during the great war. 

The casualties are much greater on some of 
the automobile battle-fronts than on others. 
For example, when you step into an auto- 
mobile in California, you are three or four 
times as likely to be killed as in lowa. Anoth- 
er very dangerous place is in northeastern 
Illinois, northern Indiana and southern Michi- 
gan. Of course, the densely populated see- 
tions of the Atlantic seaboard are bad, and 
Florida is almost equal to California. The 
middle-west and the south still believe in 
driving with some regard for human life. 
Everywhere, however, the automobile death- 
rate is steadily mounting, and it is a rare 
family which has not lost some near and dear 
friend by death in an automobile accident. 

Of course, the economic effect of the auto- 
mobile is totally different from that of a 
great war. The inflation and deflation of a 
great war bring about disturbances which 
cause far greater human suffering than the 
casualties themselves. 





IR ECEN TLY I was at a large hotel in south- 

ern Indiana where business men hold 
meetings and decide on matters of common 
policy. At the time I was there at least two 
different groups were drawing up sets of 
rules to govern thenn.elves with respect to 
uniform methods of cost accounting, sales 
policies, ete. Probably this is a good thing 
for both the business men and the general 
public. Of course, there are many internal 
jealousies among business men.who are in the 
same line of business, but somehow or other 
they seem to learn to work together when they 
have to. I am wondering how long it will 
take farmers to learn from business men some 
of these fundamental principles which seem to 
be governing this type of civilization in which 
we find ourselves. 


HENRY A. WALLACE, 
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Baby Beeves Show Biggest Profit 


Cattle Feeders’ Day at Ames Tests Protein Supplements 


‘6¢\ HALL I purchase calves, yearlings or 

S two-year-olds?’’ Almost every breeder 

has been confronted with this problem 

when purchasing feeders, The results of tests 

conducted by Iowa State College, which were 

recently released at ‘‘Hey Day,’’ June 12, 
show that it pays to purchase calves. 

For the past five years, the college could 
have paid an average of $5 per hundred more 
than the prevailing market price for calves 
and still have made the same margin they did 
with two-year-olds. Well finished light cattle 
have repeatedly sold at a premium during the 
past few years. This had much to do with the 
added profits to be derived from feeding 
calves. However, this is not the only advan- 
tage to be gained. Feed costs per hundred 
pounds of gain have invariably been less than 
those for heavy cattle. Calves fed by the col- 
lege during 1929-30 cost $9.61 per hundred 
pounds of gain. This was $2.25 less than the 
cost of gain for two-year-olds and $2.21 less 
than that of yearlings. Another 


factory substitute for this protein supplement. 
In this test, composed of eleven lots, Check 
Lot No. 1 was fed shelled corn, two pounds of 
linseed oil meal per head daily, corn silage full 
fed once daily, alfalfa hay self-fed and block 
salt self-fed. Lot 2 of this experiment was fed 
the same as Lot 1, the check lot, with the ex- 
ception that the linseed oil meal was replaced 
with 1.66 pounds of cottonseed meal per head 
daily. This gave the two lots of steers practi- 
cally the same amount of protein, but the re- 
sults were quite different. The lot fed cotton- 
seed meal not only gained 144 pounds less per 
head than the check lot, but it cost 16 cents 
per hundred more to produce the gains on the 
cottonseed fed lot than it did on the linseed 
oil meal fed lot. 

The steers in the cottonseed meal lot lacked 
finish. The 144 pounds advantage gained by 
the lot fed linseed oil meal will allow them 
to command a higher price than the cottonseed 
meal fed lot, if the steers are to be sold today. 


Making a comparison of these two protein 
feeds over a given length of time, linseed oi! 
meal has much in its favor, even tho it costs 
considerably more. 

The steers in Lot 3 were fed cottonseed 
meal, the same as Lot 2, with the addition of 
minerals. In comparing feed costs and gains 
of Lots 2 and 3, it is evident that a mineral 
mixture composed of 50 pounds of bone meal, 
47 pounds of limestone, 2 pounds of iron 
oxide, .02 of a pound of copper sulphate and 
.03 of a pound of potassium iodide, fed to each 
steer at the rate of one ounce per day, has 
some advantage. Not only were the gains in- 
creased, but the cost of gain was considerably 
less. Possibly the outstanding lot in this test 
was Lot 9. The eattle in it were fed a protein 
supplement composed of 50 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal, 10 pounds of linseed oil meal, 10 
pounds of corn gluten meal, 5 pounds of fish 
meal, 10 pounds of soybean oil meal, 5 pounds 
of peanut oil meal, 5 pounds of cocoanut oil 

meal, and 5 pounds of cane mo- 





advantage that can be appreciated 
by many feeders is lower invest- 
ment cost, which lessens the in- 


terest charge and reduces the loss 1925-26 1927-28 
thru death, should an animal die. Age— Value Cost Age— 

Cattle for experimental feed- Two-year-olds covemeee $ 8.75 $ 8.75 Two-year-olds ecereses $11.15 
. t . sa State C . are WORTIIIGD 6 ccacissciinesss 9.11 7.95 WORE crecdiccccscsecs 11.53 
ing at the Iowa State College are ERR 13.99 9.70 RR oats 17.45 
generally purchased in the fall or 
early winter months. They are 1926-27 1928-29 
usually fed about 180 days. Age— Value Cost Age— 

Professors C. C. Culbertson, Two-year-olds ........ $ 8.85 $ 8.85 Two-year-olds ........ $12.76 
John Evvard, W. E. Hammond Yearlings ............... 9.50 8.75 V@Oriings. .....:...0<-. 12.78 

: RE eerie 16.57 10.25 PT UID avcxcvestceatinnsnehes 18.54 


and C. F. Bassett, of the Iowa 
State College, have also conduct- 
ed some cattle feeding tests the 
past six months to determine the 
value of different protein supple- 
ments. 

Owing to the prevailing high 
price of linseed oil meal, they 


CALVES PAY BEST 


The value column is what feeders could have paid for year- 
lings and calves and made the same margin per hundred as they 
would have made with two-year-olds. 
two-year-olds, yearlings and calves could have been purchased 
for at the time Iowa State College procured their steers for 
experimental feeding. 


Value 


Value 


The cost column is what 


lasses. They were also fed the same 
mineral mixture as Lot 2. Lot 9, 
furnished with this complicated 


protein supplement, gained a 
Cost trifle more economically than the 
$11.15 check lot, but did not make as 
geo rapid gains. The results as a 
: whole were about equal to those 
which were obtained in Lot 1, the 

Cost check lot. 
$12.76 The results of the eleven lots in 
i this test indicate that cottonseed 


meal alone can not be profitably 
used as a substitute for linseed oil 
meal. However, by using 50 per 
cent cottonseed meal, a_ protein 
supplement can be developed by 
adding various other feeds that 
will equal or improve the stan- 
dard corn belt ration for feeder 
cattle. 











endeavored to find a= satis- 


Farm Board Helps lowa Sheepmen 


Ninety-six County Groups Unite to Sell 1930 Clip 


OWA sheepmen who are selling their wool 
this year thru the Iowa Sheep and Wool 
Growers’ Association, Inc., are the first of 

the state’s farmers to receive money direct 
from the Federal Farm Board. This is be- 
cause the Iowa Sheep and Wool Growers’ As- 
sociation, Ine., is the first cooperative organ- 
ization in Iowa to receive Federal Farm Board 
funds with which to advance payment to its 
members in a cooperative marketing program. 

The financing of these advances to the wool 

shippers is transacted thru the Farm Board 
and intermediate credit banks, 25 per cent 
of the value of the wool being obtained from 
the board and 65 per cent from the latter. 
The cash advances to growers in June were 
amounting to about 20 cents per pound for 
bright staple wool. Loans amounting to ap- 
proximately $40,000 had been made thru the 
Iowa group by the board at the beginning of 
the month. 


Iowa Gets Federal Loans 


The Iowa Sheep and Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation became eligible to receive Farm Board 
loans when its marketing plan was approved 
early this spring by the National Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation, national cooperative sell- 
ing ageney authorized by the agricultural 
marketing act and approved by the Federal 
Farm Board. 

Since that time local sheep and wool grow- 
ers’ associations in ninety-six Iowa counties 
have become affiliated with the state associa- 
tion and its plan for marketing. After the 
spring shearing had been finished these local 
associations began to ship their members’ 
wool to Des Moines where the state group had 


made arrangements for grading and advanc- 
ing of money to individual growers. The 
move has been so state-wide that Charles Sex- 
ton, of Ferguson, secretary of the state asso- 
ciation, now estimates that Iowa farmers will 
sell cooperatively more than 2,000,000 pounds 
of the 1930 clip and for which they will re- 
ceive an approximate gross value of from 
$350,000 to $450,000, depending upon the 
grade. These figures would represent about 
one-fourth of Iowa’s annual wool crop. 


Howard County Leads 


Howard county sheepmen were the first to 
organize and accept the new plan of market- 
ing thru the state association, which in turn 
was to sell thru the national corporation, spon- 
sored by the Farm Board. 

In brief, the cooperative selling plan, under 
the Federal Farm Board approval, has taken 
the following course in Iowa: 

Sheepmen joined their county sheep and 
wool growers’ organization and agreed to sell 
their wool thru this organization. The local 
organization applied for membership as a 
part of the state association and likewise 
pledged that the wool of its members would 
be sold thru the state group. After shearing, 
each man’s wool was sacked, labelled, and ar- 
rangements were made to load jt into a freight 
ear at some convenient shipping point in the 
county. The one or more carloads have been 
or will be shipped to the Iowa Sheep and 
Wool Growers’ Association, Inc., Des Moines. 
The firm of W. R. Rumbaugh, which has been 
approved and selected by the state associa- 
tion, then handles the grading, sorting and re- 
sacking of the wool under the supervision of a 


representative of Draper & Co., of Boston, 
authorized sales agent for the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation. 

Usually within twenty-four hours after the 
wool is received and graded at Des Moines, an 
advance of 90 per cent of the Des Moines 
value, less freight from local shipping point 
to Des Moines, is made to each grower. These 
cash advances on the basis of the current mar- 
ket have held fairly steady at 20 cents per 
pound for bright three-eighths combing wool, 
18 cents for one-quarter combing, 16 cents for 
fine staple and one-half blood staple. Thus, 
each grower received a large part of the re- 
turn from his wool clip before it had actually 
been sold by the national marketing organiza- 
tion. 


Grading and Shipping Wool 


Two things may happen to the wool after it 
has been graded and reloaded at Des Moines. 
It is shipped direct to Draper & Co., at Bos- 
ton, where it is sold on the wool market by tls 
authorized agency, or occasionally the state 
group receives an order from Draper & Co. to 
ship a consignment of wool direct to a woolen 
mill. In either case, when the sale of the na- 
tional pool is completed the grower will be 
paid everything realized above the advance, 
less freight from Des Moines to the eastern 
market, handling charges of $3.90 per hun- 
dredweight, and interest on the advance at 6 
per cent. However, none of these charges 
come out of the advance. The grower will not 
be liable to assessment if the wool sells for less 
than the advance made plus the freight han- 
dling charges. The support of the Farm 
Board guarantees this security. 
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The Widow That Wasn’t 


By JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 


Author of 
“G 


V R. ELLERY probably always will 
blame the crows for betraying 


him to Grace Van Horne. You see, 


Grace was standing in the edge of the 
grove out on Cannon hill one Sunday 
Mr. 


afternoon, watching the sunset, 
Ellery, new unmarried 
minister of the Trumet 
Regular church, had 
dined that noon with 
Cap’n Elkanah Daniels 
and his affable and gush- 
ing daughter, Annabel. 
When, later in the after- 
noon, he had had enough 
of Annabel’s company, he 
left the Daniels house 
and walked to Cannon 
hill. Grace did not hear 
his approach. 

To Mr. Ellery, the sight 
of Grace standing there 
by the tree was both sur- 
prising and disturbing. 
She was the adopted 
daughter of Cap’n Eben Hammond, 
leader of the Come-Outers, a religious 
group which had little love for the 
Regulars, much less a Regular minis- 
ter. Of course, Keziah Coffin, Mr. El- 
lery’s housekeeper, had warned him 
against associating too much with the 
Come-Outers. But here was Grace, a 
very comely Come-Outer maiden, stand- 
ing alone out on Cannen hill—and Mr. 
Ellery had met her on several occa- 
sions before. While he was still pon- 
dering the advisability of speaking out, 
several crows cawed out an alarm and 
Grace turned and saw him. 


Frace 





RACE was looking at him with a 
queer expression, almost as if she 
scarcely believed him real. 

“IT hope——” Mr. Ellery began. 

She interrupted him. “No,” she said, 
confusedly, “you didn’t frighten me. I 
was a little startled when I saw you 
there behind me. It seemed so odd, 
because I was just thinking No, I 
wasn’t frightened. What is there to be 
frightened of in Trumet?” 

“Not much, that’s a fact,” he said. 
He would have liked to ask what she 
had been thinking that made his sud- 
den appearance seem so odd. 

“You came to see the sunset, I sup- 
pose?” she said hurriedly, as if to head 
off a question. “So did I. It is a beau- 
tiful evening for a walk, isn’t it?” 

She had said precisely the same 
thing on that other evening, when they 
stood in the middle of “Hammond’s 
Turn-off,” in the driving rain. He re- 
membered it, and so, evidently, did she, 
for she colored slightly and smiled. 

“I mean it this time,” she said. “I’m 
glad you didn’t get cold from your 
wetting the other day.” 

“Oh, I wasn’t very wet. You would 
not let me lend you the umbrella, 80 
I had that to protect me on the way 
home.” 

“Not then; I meant the other morn- 
ing when Nat—Cap’n Hammond—met 
you out on the flats. He said you were 
wading the main channel and it was 
over your boots.” 

“Over my boots! 





Is that all he said? 
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“Nat, I can’t marry you.” 


“Cape Cod Stories,” “Rugged Waters,” 
alusha, the Magnificent,” 


Etc. 


Over my head would be the plain truth. 
To cross it, I should have had to swim, 
and, if what I’ve heard since is true, I 
doubt if I could swim that channel. 
Captain Hammond helped me out of 
a bad scrape. What did your uncle 


say about Cap’n Nat's 
meeting me the other 
dav?” 


“Uncle Eben doesn’t 
know. Nat didn’t tell 
anyone but me. He does 
not boast. And uncle 
would be glad he helped 
you. As I told you be- 
fore, Mr. Ellery, I’m not 
ashamed of my uncle. He 
has been so good to me 
that I can never repay 
him, never! When my 
own father was drowned, 
he took me in, a little 

\ orphan who would prob- 

ably have been sent to a 

home, and no father could 

be kinder or more indulgent than he 

has been. No self-denial on his part 

was too great, if he could please me. 

I didn’t know until afterwards of the 

self-sacrifice my four years at the Mid- 
dleboro Academy meant to him.” 

The minister had listened eagerly to 
this defense of the man whom he had 
been led to consider his arch enemy. 
It was given with spirit, and the girl’s 
head was uplifted and her eyes flashed 
as she spoke. Ellery’s next remark 
was uttered without premeditation. 
Really, he was thinking aloud. 

“So you went away to school?” he 
mused. “That is why e 

“That is why I don’t say ‘never done 
nothin’, and ‘be you,’ and ‘hain’t 
neither.’ Yes, thank you, that’s why.” 

The young man blushed. “You mis- 
understand me,” he protested: “I did 
not mean 5 

“Oh, yes, you did. Not precisely that, 
perhaps, but pretty near it. I suppose 
you expected me to speak like Kyan 
Pepper. I try not to. Well, this lesson 
in English can’t be very interesting to 
you Mr. Ellery, and I must go. I am 
very glad I have had the opportunity 
to tell you more about Uncle Eben. I 
owe him so much that I ought to be 
glad—yes, glad and proud and happy, 
too, to gratify his least wish. I must! 
I know I must, no matter how I 
What am I talking about? Yes, Mr. 
Ellery, if you knew him as I do, you 
would respect him, too. Good-bye.” 











HE was going, but the minister had 
something to say. He stepped for- 
ward and walked beside her. 

“Just a minute, please,” he urged. 
“Miss Van Horne, I do understand. I 
do respect your uncle. We have a mu- 
tual friend, you and I, and thru her I 
have come to understand many things.” 

Grace turned and looked at him. “A 
mutual friend?” she repeated. Oh, I 
know! Mrs. Coffin. Has she told you 
about me—about uncle, I mean?” 

“Yes. Why, she told me i Ee 
began to enumerate some of the things 
Keziah had told concerning the Ham- 
mond family. (Continued on page 19) 
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New Kind of Letter-Writing Contest 
Offers Cash Prizes to Hog Raisers 


Here’s one letter-writing contest you’ll surely want to enter. Dif- 
ferent from any other. Open to every hog raiser (or any member 
of his family) who has had his 1930 spring pigs vaccinated by a 
Graduate Licensed Veterinarian before August Ist, 1930. 


All you do is write a letter on the subject— 


‘‘The most profitable things to do in raising 
pigs from birth to 12 weeks of age’’ 


22 Valuable Cash Awards! Enough so you have a real chance 
to win. Each winner will be repaid— 


IN CASH— exactly the amount he pays his Veterinarian for vaccinating his 
1930 spring pigs. You may have 10, or 500, or MORE pigs—it doesn’t matter. 
The more pigs you have vaccinated, the larger will be your prize! $10 additional 
cash prize if the winner is a Four-H Club member. Winners will be selected 
by 3 well-known judges. Awards made on the basis of the value of the informa- 
tion given in your letter. No penalty for penmanship or spelling. Awards made 
without reference to what brand of serum or virus used by your Veterinarian. 


Be Sure to Enter! Someone is going to win each of these 22 prizes. YOU 
have as good a chance as anyone else. Be sure to try. 
Just figure what your prize would amount to. Certainly, it is worth trying for. 


Get Complete Details from Your Veterinarian. os 


Graduate Veterinarian before you write your letter. Get from him a copy of 
the contest rules and folder giving suggestions that may help you write your 
letter. Talk with your Veterinarian at once. 


The Corn States Serum Company 


Omaha, Nebraska 


ee- There Is No Substitute for Satisfaction 


“GON 








Let the advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead form 

your buying directory. If the articles you wish to purchase are not 

advertised in this paper, we will be glad to give you the names of reliable 
firms from which you can make your purchases. 


a 
Horse too lame 
to work? 
a 
Reach for dependable 


ABSORBINE 


36—37—38 years old! And still Absorbine grows in favor 
with farmers who can’t afford to lay-up horses. Effective 
Absorbine quickly relieves muscles sore and swollen from 
heavy hauling. Use it on tendons stiff and sore from hard 
pulls. Massage this remarkable liniment on all strains and 
sprains. It won’t blister or remove hair—and go ahead 
and use the horse. Effective Absorbine is worth double 
price as an antiseptic alone. A few drops aid quick heal- 
. ing of almost any cut, bruise or sore. For real economy’s 


sake get Absorbine. All druggists— $2.50. 
W. F. YOUNG, INC., 289 LYMAN STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Colum bian Standard 
Binder Twine is 
A, smooth, even, strong 
y} and will tie the full 
iY number of bundles. 
V4, It is especially pre- 
iy pared against dam- 
Wik age by insects. At all 
dealers. 
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A good 


serviceable rope 


Look for the markers 


There’s a red, white and a 
blue strand woven right into 
Columbian Rope of 34" diam- 
eter and longer. And what does 
that mean to you? Just this— 


It means that any rope you 
buy with that surface marker 
is built for real work. It’s 
strong, durable, weather- 
proofed and flexible. It will 
give you service. Ask for 
Columbian by name and you’ll 
get the best rope money can 
buy. 


COLUMBIAN ROPE COMPANY 
Auburn “‘The Cordage City”” New York 


Branches: New York - Philadelphia 
Boston * Chicago * New Orleans 





euanaNvEse ROPE 
Rune 8Y COLUMBIAN ROPE CO.aveuen, ny. 


ASK FOR “COLUMBIAN”™ TAPE-MARKED ROPE 





COLUMBIAN 


TAPE-MARKED PURE MANILA 


ROPE 
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piece, 
592 


pages 


edition, with 7 full-page illustrations. 


WILL 
DURANT’S 


STORY of | if 
PHILOSOPHY 
ll BB 


OTHER 
$2.50 ro$5. 
BEST SELLERS 


norly 
$ each 


HINK of getting Will 
Durant’s great master- 
for which over 
200,000 people paid $5.00, 
for only $1.00! Unabridged. 
Printed from | 
the plates of the original 


OFFERED BY OWNER 


FARMS FOR SALE 
RENT OR EXCHANGE 


Easy Terms, Unincumbered 
.A.BUSH, 215 E. Sth St., Amarillo, Texas 


W.H.BUSH, 38 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 








up against ause ave 
been a farmer all my life. 
You raise.a bumper crop of 
grain and then have to sell it just 
when the market is glutted and 
take any old price you can get. 
If you could hold your grain 
until prices are at the peak, you 
could > 10c to 30c a bushel 


more. But you can’t store it 


I~ < what you farmers are 





than your profit. That's why I built the 


ECONOMY GRANARY 
That Keeps Grain Perfectly 





Ke 

INCREASE YOUR 
GRAIN PROFITS 
TOS e= » 





without losing more in phstahage and degrading, 


My granary is based on a lifetime experience in 
rain storage. Its ventilating system really works— 


Here are other books in this ser- eans a current of air constantly flowing through the 


ies that readers 


buying: 


our 


“Science Remaking the World,” 


by Caldwell and Slosson. 


“Outline of History,” by H. G. 


Wells. 


“Head Hunters of the Amazon,” 


by Frank Updegraff. 


These are only a few of the farmer $2.50 to 
$5.00 Best Selling Titles now ready in 


STA 


have been 


ine keep perfectly. 


I know that the Economy 
crease your profits. You can hold 
on your own farm until prices are right. 
you. more about this new 

roit. maker. Write for 

REE folder. 

Wm. M. Rowles. 


Economy Housir.g Company 
Economy 
” Hoe 
t Poultry 


2) 
A arn 
SiN 


rain. Damp grain—even grains fresh from the com- 
Itis absolutely weatherproof 


and is made in sections. Easily set up—easy to move. 
ranary will greatly in- 
our Own grain 


Let me tell 











Order your favorites today 
Book Department 


from 


WALLACES’ FARMER and 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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' wm. M. Rowles, Dept. 1-A 
1 ECONOMY HOUSING CO., ONAWA, IOWA, 
Please send me your FREE folder which shows me how 
Economy Granaries will increase my grain profits. 
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Will the Corn Borer Win Out? 


(Continued from page 3) 


doubtful if any gas attack on the corn 
borer will be practical. However, it 
might be that by the use of airplanes 
it would be possible to lay down a 
cloud of gas over a wide area of land, 
which would check the westward ad- 
vance of the corn borer very material- 
ly. Doctor Kotlan’s gas discovery will 
stir the imagination of American farm- 
ers more than the bacterial discovery 
of Doctor Husz. Personally, however, 
I am inclined to be somewhat more 
impressed by the Husz discovery. 

The government law, which has been 
in effect since April 26, 1928, provides 
as follows: 

1. The farmer must cut all corn 
stalks within an inch of the ground. 

2. All corn stalks, cobs and other 
corn refuse must be destroyed before 
the middle of May. 

This past year Jugoslavia, Roumania 
and Czechoslovakia have al! agreed to 
substantially the same rules of corn 
borer clean-up as Hungary. Politically, 
these nations have disagreed so much 
that it has been almost impossible for 
them to work together, but the corn 
borer has broken down the antagonism 
and in that way is doing a lot of good. 
All of these countries now put up corn 
borer posters in the market places 
where the farmers can read just how 
to clean up the corn fields in order to 
get the best of the borers. 


Americans Studying the Problem 


After talking with the European sci- 
entists, I was much interested in visit- 
ing the Americans in Europe working 
on the corn borer problem for the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Most of them are located at 
Hyeres, an old French town on the 
Mediterranean, just east of Marseilles. 
This is not a corn growing country at 
all, but the American corn borer scien- 
tists are more interested in corn borer 
parasites than they are in corn. They 
send out scouts all over Europe to ship 
in corn borers and their parasites to 
this laboratory in southern France. 
Here they are propagated and then 
shipped to the United States. During 
the past ten years they have shipped 
a total of about 5,000,000 parasites of 
ten different species. Most of the best 
parasites seem to be small wasps, but 
one of them is a fly with an appear- 
ance very much like the ordinary 
house-fly. 

Dr. H. L. Parker, who is in charge 
of the corn borer laboratory at Hyeres, 
is a most attractive fellow from South 
Carolina. His wife is as typically 
French as he is American. Dr. A. M. 
Vance, who is also at the laboratory, 
came from Vermont originally. After 
talking with Parker and Vance, and 
examining their published material, I 
couldn’t help but reach the conclusion 
that they have put in more hours of 
downright hard work studying the 
corn borer and its parasites than have 
the European scientists. It seemed to 


| me, tho, that perhaps they have been 
| confined a 
| method of approach, 


much in their 
Being entomolo- 


little too 


gists, they seem to think almost exclu. 
sively in terms of bugs. They believe 
that their big job is to gather parasites, 
and they certainly do that wonderfully 
well. They have no idea as to how 
much good these parasites will do 
when turned loose in the United States, 
It is possible that one or two of the 
parasites may prove effective enough 
to pay for the cost of the American 
corn borer laboratory at Hyeres a 
thousand times over. 


After reading some of the publica- 
tions put out by the American scien- 
tists stationed in southern France and 
the European scientists cooperating 
with Ellinger, I was interested in dis- 
covering that the Americans were care- 
ful, cautious and conservative, whereas 
the Europeans were willing to take 
chances. Of course, the Pasteur Insti- 
tute, where Ellinger makes his head- 
quarters, is noted for taking a shot in 
the dark. It is amazing, tho, that some 
of these shots seem to hit. 

Everywhere I have seen the corn 
borer at work, whether in southern 
Canada or in Europe, I have been im- 
pressed by the fact that the larger 
stalked varieties seem to withstand 
corn borer attacks much better than 
the small stalked sorts. Sometimes 
there are more corn borers in a large 
stalk of corn than in a small stalk of 
corn, but the damage is not as great 
because the large stalk can stand it. 
This whole matter of varieties to with- 
stand the corn borer, however, is very 
much up in the air. One of the French- 
men at the Pasteur Institute thinks 
that seed from a stalk which has been 
infested with corn borers will produce 
plants which will resist the corn borer. 
Personally I think this is a rather wild 
dream, but it is a dream which can be 
checked up, and doubtless the Euro- 
pean scientists will do some work on it. 

After going over the whole corn 
borer situation as it exists today, I am 
inclined to think that our farmers in 
Iowa and Illinois will never allow the 
European corn borer to do them much 
damage. Probably their chief reliance 
will be plowing under all corn stalks 
as cleanly as possible before the middle 
of May. Just the same, there is always 
a chance that parasites from the corn 
borer laboratory at Hyeres, in southern 
France, or bacillus thuringiensis, from 
Jugoslavia and Hungary or poison gas 
developed by Doctor Kotlan, or new re- 
sistant varieties may play a part. 
Speaking of resistant varieties, I want 
to give a word of thanks to Dr. H. L. 
Parker for sending me seed of several 
of the leading varieties of southwest- 
ern France and southern Hungary. 
Perhaps they will have more resistance 
to the corn borer when it gets here 
than our own varieties of corn, altho, 
frankly, I very much doubt it. I think 
Parker does, too. Just the same, in a 
new game like stopping the corn borer, 
you can not afford to pass up any 
chances. It is interesting to lowa farm- 
ers to know that so many people of so 
many different nations are working to 
keep the corn borer from hurting us. 














Piles of old corn stalks in southern Hungary. 
borer clean-up in Hungary, they found it more necessary 
to watch these piles than anything else. 
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Stole Cars and Wrote Bom 
Checks 


Arthur Mahn, now a resident at An- 
amosa but who spent part of his life 
near Cherokee, had a habit of driving 
off in cars that were not his property. 
A year ago he took Carl Shafer’s car 
from Cleghorn and left the car over 
jn Illinois. It cost Shafer a pretty pen- 
ny to recover it, Then Russell Run- 
ning, of Meriden, missed his auto. 
Sheriff Sangwin thought he knew who 
stole it and immediately broadcast a 
warning to look out for Mahn. He put 
up $25 for Mahn’s capture and so did 
Mr. Running. Then one day Mahn 
started a new game. He needed gaso- 
line to operate the stolen car so he 
began writing checks for gas, never 
worrying about money being in the 
banks to cover the amounts. One day 
in Primghar he tried this. But E. G. 
Goodell, the operator, was suspicious. 
He talked to R. T. McCauley, who also 
had taken a check from this fellow. 

















Arthur Mahn, car thief. 


They remembered the warning of the 
sheriff and immediately got in touch 
with that official. 

The result was that Mahn was soon 
in the county jail. Judge Bradley lis- 
tened to the accusations. “Ten years 
at Anamosa,” the judge said. Since 
the auto stolen from Shafer carried 
the Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead reward poster, $50 has been di- 
vided between Goodell and McCauley 
for their efforts in landing this thief. 
Good work, boys! 


He Is at It Again 


A large number of complaints are 
being received by the service depart- 
ment about the activities of a peddler 
by the name of J. C. Frost. This man 
claims to represent the Menke Gro- 
cery Company, of Kansas City, and 
takes orders for groceries and poultry 
tonics. 

Mr. Frost seems to have trouble in 
getting his orders in to the company, 
but is quite prompt in cashing the 
checks he takes from the prospective 
customers. 

Frost’s activities have been called 
to the attention of the Menke Grocery 
Company a number of times by the 
Service Bureau, but they seem to feel 
that he is justified in his activities. 

Unless this company gives better at- 
tention to its agents, we advise’ our 
members to let Mr. Frost and other 
representatives of this concern alone 
and save trouble. 


Know Your Cullers 


This is the time of year when a lot 
of would-be poultry cullers drop 
around. The majority of them offer 
to cull poultry and then proceed to 
find things wrong with the flock and 
Want to sell a lot of poultry tonics. 
Leave them alone. If you want your 
flock culled, get your county agent or 
Some one you are acquainted with to 
help you. 
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The Ideal 
TRACTOR 


FUEL 


When you start working your tractor you 
want it to keep going . . . you want it to “come 
through” on the hard pulls as well as on the 
level stretches. Time is money ... delays are 
costly. So be sure to use a dependable fuel! 


INDEPENDENT Super-Smokeless Kero- 
sene has proved its merits! You can’t beat 
it for low-cost, dependable power. It’s a clear, 
sparkling, water-white Kerosene. It burns 
cleanly. It delivers maximum power without 
excessive consumption. You'll like it. 


Get INDEPENDENT Super-Smokeless 
Kerosene from your local INDEPENDENT 
Dealer. His place is identified by the big blue 
“I” in the red seal. 














INDEPENDENT OIL AND GAS COMPANY 


Depend on 


INDEPENDENT 


GASOLINE MOTOR OIL 





FI3 


INDEPENDENT 







Try the new De-Carbonized 
*10-Test” Oil for lubricat- 
ing your tractor or truck 
engine. In addition to its 
remarkable lubricating 
qualities, INDEPENDENT 
*10-Test” guards your mo- 
tor against excessivecarbon, 





Keep a Supply 
on Hand 


A barrel of Super-Smoke- 
less Kerosene should be 
available every day. Say 
the word... our salesman 
will take care of it. 





























When writing to our advertisers, please mention that you read 
their advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 





WINDMILLS... 
for ECONOMY 
\JBEREVER the wind blows, an AERMOTOR affords 
the cheapest power for pumping water. There 
is a size for every need. The 6-foot size is sufficient 
to supply one home from a shallow well and the 
cost is very moderate. For large quantities of water, 
or for deep wells, there are larger AERMOTORS up 

to twenty feet in diameter. 

All over the world you will find AERMOTORS pump- 
ing water for household use, for watering cattle, for 


irrigating fields and for other purposes. The AUTO- 
OILED AERMOTOR oils itself, adjusts itself to strong 





Wits? tightly enclosed case. . . . For full information write 


a\ 
vm HOINE AERMOTOR CO. 
0 2500 Roosevelt Road .. Chicago 





winds and runs efficiently in any wind. One oiling a | 
year is all that it needs. The gears run in oil ina | 














Now. 


The world is too big now to 
expect to inform the public by 
shouting from the housetops. 
And so when a specialist on any 
subject, alfalfa for instance, has 
anything to say, he sits down 
and writes a book instead of 
starting out on a never-ending 
lecture tour. 


Now there’s a good reason why 
we have to watch the book lists 
nowadays. Good and dependa- 
ble books on farm practices and 
methods are coming out rather 
often. 


Watch Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead for mention of 
the outstanding new farm books. 





= Branches—Dallas, Des Moines, Oakland, Kansas City, Minneapoli: 
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OOD value, color and flavor are con- 

tributed to our meals by the gen- 
erous use of vegetables. Some vegeta- 
bles, such as potatoes, are good energy 
foods; others, as tomatoes and green 
leafy vegetables, are fine sources of 
vitamins and minerals as well as 
roughage. 

The fact that most vegetables leave 
alkaline minerals in the tissues of our 
body, after assimilation, makes them 
almost a necessity. They help to coun- 
teract the acid forming minerals left 
from eggs, meats and cereal products. 
Whole potatoes—potatoes cooked with 
skins on, then peeled, or the peeling 
eaten as in baked potatoes—are one 
of the best sources of minerals. Green 
leafy vegetables are an _ excellent 
source too. 


Green Vegetables for Iron 


The iron in green vegetables occurs 
in direct proportion to the depth of the 
green color. Hence the outside leaves 
of cabbage and head lettuce should be 
regarded as the choicest parts. Leaf 
lettuce has higher mineral content 
than bleached head lettuce because of 
its green color. 

All raw green leaves are good vita- 
min foods since they contain an abun- 
dance of the vitamins A, B and C. 
Since cooking vegetables even for a 
short time, with the exception of toma- 
toes, means a loss of most of vitamin 
C, vegetables such as carrots and cab- 
bage are best. served raw if no other 
provision is made for this vitamin. 

Nearly all colored vegetables con- 
tain vitamin A whether served raw or 
cooked. White vegetables contribute 
vitamin B to the diet, providing all of 
the cooking water is utilized. 

Vegetables are a safe roughage food 
for all ages. The fiber left after di- 
gestion is not so irritating as the fiber 
from some other foods. Strained veg- 
etables are good laxatives for very 
young children. 


Save the Vegetable Water 


It is a poor cooking practice to 
throw away vegetable waters. They 
should be regarded as “tonics” equal 
to many of those we are charged good 
money for if we buy tonics bottled 
from the drug store. Over half of vit- 
amins B and C, as well as the min- 
erals, are in most vegetable waters. 
Extra vegetable juice is easily used 
in making gravies and soups. 

To have vegetables attractive when 
served, the color should be as nearly 
the same as occurs in the raw product 
as it is possible to have it. 

Green vegetables retain their color 
better if cooked in hard, salted water, 
uncovered all or part of the cooking 
time. A half hour of boiling will us- 
ually cook such vegetables as peas 
and string beans unless they are quite 
mature. Ten to fifteen minutes will 
cook young leafy vegetables. Do not 
add soda to any vegetables. It de- 
stroys the fine flavor as well as some 
of the vitamins. 

Red color of beets and cabbage may 
be preserved by using soft water or by 
the addition of some vinegar to the 
hard water. The yellow color of veg- 
etables is very stable. White vegeta- 
bles of strong flavor have a better 
color cooked uncovered. 


We Cook Them Too Long 


The proper cooking of vegetables 
seems to be a difficult art for some 
people to acquire. Almost without 
exception, we find vegetables served 
greatly over-cooked. Most people could 
cut their cooking time of vegetables 
by one-fourth or more and have more 
appetizing foods. Many people have 
been “turned against” onions, cabbage 
and turnips for all time because the 
nice flavor has been spoiled for them 
at some time by long cooking. Nearly 
all vegetables have a better flavor if 
served immediately after cooking. 








Summer Vegetable Cookery 


By RUTH CESSNA 








Only a few will stand very 
“warmings up.” 

It is a good cooking practice to boil 
water five minutes in which vegeta- 
bles are to be cooked to expel the air 
before adding the vegetables. In this 
way more vitamin C is preserved in 
the food, for the presence of oxygen 
in the boiling water causes the loss of 
most of this vitamin. 

One teaspoon of salt to a quart of 
water is the proper amount to use. 
Adding this at the beginning of the 
cooking period aids in keeping a bet- 
ter color in green vegetables. Leafy 
vegetables require very little water if 
any for their cooking. Usually that 
that drains off the leaves after wash- 
ing is sufficient. 

Cook such vegetables as cabbage, 
onions and turnips uncovered and as 
short a time as possible. Young cab- 
bage will cook in fifteen minutes and 
onions cut up in inch pieces will cook 
in the same length of time if dropped 
into water which is_ boiling. 

Asparagus, old celery and greens 
are often improved in flavor by cook- 
ing uncovered or by lifting the cover 
frequently to allow the volatile acids 
of the vegetables to escape. 


many 


If You’re Reducing 


The servings of vegetables should 
be generous, At least two a day, be- 
sides potatoes and dried beans, is a 
good rule to follow. People who are 
eating too much energy food may eas- 
ily and safely reduce the number of 
calories by increasing the servings of 
vegetables both as to size and num- 
ber. Large amounts of cabbage, on- 
ions, asparagus, and all leafy vegeta- 
bles may be eaten in quantity as they 
are low in fat producing quality. 

The recipes which follow have been 

















selected to give easy and attractive 
ways of serving the new summer veg- 
etables: 


New Potatoes in Buttered Parsley 
12 medium sized potatoes 
1 cup melted butter 
% cup finely chopped parsley 
1% teaspoons salt 
Cook potatoes with skins on and 
peel. Melt butter in a small deep 
bowl. Add parsley and salt and mix. 
Dip each potato in the hot butter mix- 
ture and place in a hot vegetable dish. 
Pour remaining melted butter over po- 
tatoes and serve immediately. 


Creamed Potatoes and New Peas 
12 medium sized potatoes 
Milk and juice from peas to make 
2 cups 
8 tablespoons flour 
4 tablespoons butter 
1% teaspoons salt 
2 cups new peas 


Cook potatoes with skins on and 
peel. Cook peas in small amount of 
boiling salted water. Mix white sauce, 
using melted butter mixed with flour. 
Add milk and juice from peas and 
cook until thick. Add peas and pour 
over potatoes. Serve hot. 


Dutch Greens 

38 pounds chard, 
leaves 

% cup chopped bacon browned 
2 tablespoons flour 
% cup water 
1% tablespoons brown sugar 
l% teaspoon dry mustard or 
1 tablespoon prepared mustard 
1% cup vinegar or lemon juice 


beets or spinach 


Cook greens, using only water that 
drains from the leaves. Start greens 
cooking covered until wilted, then un- 
cover and boil until tender, usually not 
over thirty minutes. Spinach requires 
only ten or fifteen minutes’ cooking. 
Mix chopped browned bacon with the 
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For food value, flavor and color, 


summer vegetables offer an unlimited source. 





greens. Add other ingredients to the 
bacon fat-and cook until mixture thick. 
ens. Pour over the greens and serve 
hot. 


Dutch Cabbage 
1% quarts diced cabbage 
1 cup sour cream 
% cup chopped crisp bacon 
1% teaspoons salt 
¥% teaspoon paprika 


Cook young cabbage ten minutes yn- 
covered in one cup of boiling salted 


water. Add sour cream and bacon to 
undrained cabbage. Bring to boil, 
Serve hot. 
Stuffed Green Peppers 

6 green peppers 

1 cup tomatoes—raw or canned 

1 cup minced meat 

1 cup cooked rice, potatoes or 


bread crumbs 
tablespoons melted butter 
1% teaspoon salt 
1 tablespoon chopped onion 


bo 


Cut a piece from the stem end of 
each pepper and remove seeds and 
partitions. Put peppers in boiling wa- 
ter for five minutes. Mix ingredients 
together and stuff into pepper. Put 
into a buttered baking dish with a cup 
of hot water or broth and bake in a 
hot oven (400 degrees) thirty minutes. 


Carrots With Sour Cream 
1 quart diced unpeeled carrots 
1 cup sour cream 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon finely diced onion 


Cook carrots in a small amount of 
boiling salted water until tender. Add 
sour cream and chopped onion to car- 
rots without draining and boil five 
minutes. Serve hot. 


Escalloped Egg Plant 

3 cups egg plant (peeled and diced) 
2 cups bread crumbs 
1 pint medium white sauce (2 ta- 

blespoons flour to a cup of milk) 
1 small onion diced 
% teaspoon salt 
% cup butter 


Make white sauce, using two table 
spoons of butter. Mix diced egg plant 
with one cup of buttered crumbs, 
white sauce and seasonings and put in 
buttered baking dish. Cover with re- 
maining bread crumbs. Bake one-half 
hour in moderate oven. 


Baked Stuffed Tomatoes 
6 large tomatoes 
% cup chopped brown 
ham 
% cup grated cheese 
3 tablespoons butter 
34, cup sour cream 
1 cup mashed potatoes or rice 
1 teaspoon salt 


bacon or 


Cut a slice from stem end of toma- 
toes. Remove most of pulp and seeds. 
Mix pulp of tomatoes with all of the 
other ingredients. Fill cavities in to- 
matoes. Set tomatoes in a buttered 
pan close together. Bake in a medium 
oven (350 degrees) one-half hour. 


Green Beans With Cheese Sauce 
1144 quarts tender beans 
2 tablespoons butter 
2 cups grated cheese (mild) 
1 cup cream 
4 teaspoon paprika 
String and wash beans and cook in 
boiling salted water until tender. 
Drain, using juice in soup or gravy. 
Melt butter in a pan, add cheese and 
heat over hot water until cheese 1S 
melted. Pour in cream and beat into 
cheese, using an egg beater. Pour 
sauce over hot beans and sprinkle 
paprika over the top. 





Some mothers find that if the col 
ored bloomers which match the child’s 
dress are finished with a white belt 
in the front, the child will not confuse 
front and back, and if shoes and rub- 
bers are marked inside with a large 
“R” or “L” in red he can distinguish 
left from right more easily. 





Beets and onions are good baked. 
Bake them in their skins on a rack oF 
pan in the oven until tender. 
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Death to the Clothes Moth 


“ are in the wool trunk!” 

Dismaying news, this, when 
prought me in the midst of spring 
house cleaning by my small daughter, 
who, putting away winter mittens, had 
encountered the telltale webbings and 
larvae of the enemy, comfortably en- 
joying a hearty meal on mother’s wool- 
en blankets and fox furs. Mops and 
dust pans lost their attraction and the 
ranks of the wild animal hunters who 
prey on clothes moths and their 
squirming offsprings gained a venge- 
ful recruit. And while I fought moths, 
I read moths, and my ultimate success 
(for I defeated the enemy gloriously) 
was due largely to a few practical sci- 
entific suggestions and to a great deal 
of stick-to-it-iveness. 

Do you realize that we feed these 
domestic pets $200,000,000 worth of 
furs and woolens every year? Rather 
an expensive luxury, is it not? If 
clothes moths continue to live and mul- 
tiply in the United States the fault 
will lie with you and me, for, in spite 
of all modern scientific developments, 
we will have remained inefficient and 
unteachable homemakers. 

First, let us take as our slogan the 
old adage, “An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.” “Don’t let the 
moth egg hatch. The larvae are fast 
workers and once hatched they are 
difficult to destroy. Brush, beat, clean 
and air woolens at least once a month 
unless they are stored in contact with 
some adequate moth-proofing solution. 

Moreover, center your campaign 
first against the eggs as I have ad- 
vised, and if that fails, then against 
the larvae. Battle waged against the 
flying adult is ‘useless. It is the worm 
which wreaks the havoc. 

“But,” you will say, as I did, “what 
about the woolens which are not in ev- 
eryday use? Will moths destroy those 
if they are not brushed once a 
month?” And I answer in the nega- 
tive, for here enters the scientifically 
prepared moth-proofing solution which 
will solve the storage problem. When 
you are ready to store your woolens, 
see to it that they are clean. Dry 
cleaning done by commercial firms de- 
stroys all eggs and larvae and also re- 
moves soiled areas on which the 
clothes moth seems to feed most rav- 
enously. 

If you still believe in the efficacy of 
red pepper, tobacco leaves, the print- 
er’s ink of newspapers, borax, red ce- 
dar leaves and eucalyptus leaves in 
discouraging and destroying moths 
you are wasting precious time while 
the enemy eats merrily on. Some 
commercial proofing solutions have 
been found to exert decided moth- 
proofing effect, while solutions of so- 
dium fluoride and silico fluoride also 
destroy their share of the marauders. 
Moth balls, you will find, will have 
much less killing power than naphtha- 
line crystals. 

Do not expect the slow evaporation 
of these destroyers to act successfully, 
however, unless the wool chest is prac- 
tically gas tight. You may easily ren- 
der it so by sealing the cracks with 
adhesive tape or by preparing the in- 
side walls, floor and lid. Under these 
conditions one ounce of crystals of 
naphthaline or one pound of moth 
balls will kill eggs, larvae, pupae and 
adults in from three to ten days, the 
time depending on the size of the 
larvae. 

Here, then, are three 
moth killing: 

First—If you find hair shedding from 
fur, holes appearing in woolens or 
small bare places showing on uphol- 
Stery, watch out! You are feeding a 
moth. 

Second—When the enemy appears, 
rout him with brush and sun, with 
boiling water, gasoline baths and dry 
cleaning. 

Third—As a final discouragement, 
shut him up in a gas tight container 
With naphthaline crystals or your 
choice of moth-proofing solutions and 
await his demise. 

Only by following suggestions such 
as these, simple as they may seem, 
may we rid our homes of this most 
annoying problem and checkmate our 
arch enemy, the clothes moth.—J. B. G. 
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No, 339, Price $140 


omg without” costs more 
than having this new range 


PERFECTION 


bas you use a stove that lacks 

modern conveniences, you pay 

for it over and over again. . . with 
our time, your energy, even your 
ealth. Isn’t that too great a cost... 

when a few dollars will place in 

~~ kitchen a new labor-saving 
erfection oil range? 


This beautiful range is finished 
in shining white porcelain. The built- 


New Ranges, *55 to *140* 


New models include beautiful ranges in great variety, 
from $55 to $140. Perfection’s handsome new 
stoves for separate ovens, at $7.00 to $83, com- 


plete the choice of sizes and styles. 


$15 Down* These ranges may be bought on the 
new Perfection Purchase Plan, with a small down pay- 
ment and easy terms. For instance, the white range 
shown above, priced at $140 will be placed in your 
kitchen for $15 down ... 
payment of the balance divided 
over a period of thirteen months. 










Dealers displaying this sign 
offer you free trial and easy 
terms on any Perfection, and 
accept your old stove in trade. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


in oven is porcelain-lined and has an 
accurate heat indicator. Five Giant 
Superfex burners, one a Big Giant, 
furnish swift clean heat. 


You can have the same range with 
Giant Puritan short-drum burners, for 
close-up flame, if you wish. There’s a 
choice of color, too: white, as shown, 
or white with gay trim of sea blue, 
apple green, cherry red or golden sand. 


with 





No. 87—New, four-burner range, 
finished in silver-gray porcelain 
and Perfectolac with satin-black. 
Buiit-in oven. Heat indicator. 
Long-chimney burners. .... $55 


+ In Canadu, General Steel Wares, Lid., Toronto 


* Small financing charge on deferred payments. 
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vermin, or mold. 
heavy construction throughout. 
ventilating system, 
Only six sides. 


| Ow /cet PEAK | 


PRICES | 


for your 


= CORNand GRAIN | 


“Store your corm or grain crop right on your 
farm,”’ urges the Federal Farm Board. j 
the high prices, and get a real profit this year. New | 
TIP-TOP cribs and bins prevent loss from rats, 
Cure and dry wheat. 


Fewer sections. 
Finest materials. 
plete specifications, low prices, and FREE Circular. 

TIP-TOP MANUFACTURING CO. 
w Des Moi 


Ranges 





Oil Burning 








Wait for | 


Unusually | 

Special TIP-TOP 
Easier to erect 
Send for com- 


Lovers 


nes, lowa 





HOME CANNING 
MADE EASY 


Learn how to take your fruits and vegetables direct from the 
containers, seal then 


garden, peck them in sanitary 
sterilize. The Bu 

our summer foods for winter 
reduces food bilis—also permi' 
ed goods to i 


F irpee saves time, 
work quicker, easier, safer, Cleaner, surer. Save money. Can 





ts mak: 
others. Write for valuable informa 
CAN SEALER COMPANY 
Sort, 190 


airtight, 


8 mm th: 
money eelling label- 
tion. 


sign. 





Chicago, it. 
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countless tri 
ing house. 


avism. Low: 


Keep Food Cool 
Without Ice or Electricity 
The Empire Iceless Cooler saves you 
to and from cellar or cool- 
1 Os nothing to 
No ice, electricity om@emplicated 

ers by windilas: 
or cial excavation. Held at any 
Easily installed. Costs less than a season's ice 
bill. Write for free folder. Agents Wanted. 
EMPIRE MFG. COMPANY 
602 N. 7th St. Washin 


~ 
mech- 
8 into well, cistern 

eight. 











Summer months don’t allow a lot 
of time for quilt piecing—but don’t 
you love to sit on the shady porch 
and work with cool dainty scraps 
of prints and plain patches while 
you “catch your breath?” 

An excellent quilt pattern to use 
is this Whirligig or Pin Wheel de- 


This lovely pattern may be had by 
sending fifteen cents to the Quilt 


The Whirligig Quilt Design 


A New Service 
for Our Quilt 


Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 


You'll find it most fascinating for 
summer pick-up work. 
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HORTON PERFECT 36 
Simplest in design, and 
operation, most effective 
in washing action. 











New Model! L, Briggs & Stratton 
4-Cycle Gas Motor 

Fae newest, latest B. & S. gas engine, 

odel L. Many new refinements; easy 

foot starter ; positive lubrication ; most 

economical operation ; easily, quickly 


detached for other farm work. 


Posie just isn’t any washer easier to know, to understand 





HORTON NS 
PERFECT 
Gas cline 











and to operate, than the Horton Perfect 36. It’s the very 

utmost of simple design, simple mechanism and simple 
washing action. It’s thorough, yes indeed; washes clean, with 
an easy yet positive action. 

Look at the large Porcelain Tub. Note, too, the famous 
Lovell Pressure Cleanser (wringer) with balloon rollers. The 
mechanism is factory sealed and silent—never needs servicing. 
There's a half dozen real convenience features that make this 
washer unparalleled in quality and price. 

Inspect this marvel of washer simplicity. Ask for a demonstra- 
tion. We'll gladly send dealer’s name and destnigtive literature. 


LUTHE HARDWARE CO., Distributors 
Des Moines, Ia. 




















Above, Perfect 36-83. Electric 
' model. With motor to meet 


ment Price =. , SEAS 


HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 2639 FRY ST., FT. WAYNE, INDIANA 








YEARS 











‘Te iS 


what you want 





because... 
it acts SO NATURALLY 
because... 


it is so DELICIOUS 
POST’S 
BRAN 


WITH OTHER PARTS OF WHEAT 
© 1990, 0:7. 0en.. A Product of General Foods Corporation 
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Sabbath School Lesson 


y “UNCLE HENRY” 


Review 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 


for June 29, 1930.) 


The lessons of the second quarter 
continue the studies in Matthew, deal- 
ing mainly with the teachings of Je- 
sus, ending with the commission given 
by the risen Christ to His disciples 
just before His ascension. ‘The first 
lesson is on the confession of Peter. 
Jesus had returned to Galilee after a 
sojourn in the semi-heathen country 
known as Decapolis. He had refused 
to work a miracle at the request of 
His enemies. In order to confirm the 
faith of the disciples, Jesus takes them 
north of Galilee up into Philippi. Aft- 
er prayer, Jesus asks whom men say 
that He is, and then asks them their 
own opinion of Him. Peter answers: 
“Thou are the Christ, the Son of the 
living God.” Jesus says that God has 
revealed this truth to Peter and as- 
serts that on it He will found His 


| church. He then goes on to unfold to 


them His future work, His sufferings, 
death and resurrection, .upon which 
the church must be established. Peter 
protests that this can not be, and is re- 
buked for his lack of understanding of 
the nature of the kingdom. (Lesson 1.) 

On the journey of Jesus thru Galilee 
shortly after the transfiguration, Jesus 
seems to have been much alone. The 
disciples disputed among themselves 
as to who should be the greatest in 
the kingdom which they evidently 
thought He was about to establish. 
When they came to Capernaum, He 
placed a little child among them and 
told them they would have to be as 
the little child, if they were to have 
any part in the kingdom; they would 
have to change their way of thinking; 
the one who is most like the little 
child shall be greatest in the kingdom. 
As the shepherd will leave his sheep 
in the fold and go out to look for the 
one that has strayed, so it is not the 
will of the Heavenly Father that one of 
His little ones shall perish. He pro- 
nounces woe upon the one who shall 
cause a little one to stumble. So it 
should be the mission of the church to 
fan into flame the smallest spark of 
faith in any one in the church or out- 
side of it. (Lesson 2.) 

The discussion among the disciples 
as to who should be greatest among 
them no doubt led to some bad feeling, 
as often happens in discussions of 
things of personal interest; and this 
led Jesus to take up the question of 
forgiveness. Peter had probably been 
a good deal excited over the discus- 
sion, and asked how often he should 
forgive one who sinned against him. 
The Pharisee taught that three times 
was enough. Peter no doubt felt gen- 
erous when he suggested seven times, 
and was doubtless surprised when Je- 
sus said this was not enough, that sev- 
enty times seven would be better. 
Jesus then gives the parable of the 
two debtors. A certain king had taken 
compassion on a servant who was 
heavily in debt to him, freed him from 
prison and forgave him the debt. A 
fellow-servant owed the forgiven debt- 
or asmall sum. Instead of in turn for- 
giving him, he cast him into prison. 
This so, enraged the other servants 
that they told the king, who revoked 
his forgiveness. The conclusion that 
Christ drew is that the punishment. of 
the unforgiving should be the full 
He teaches that 
there should be no limit to forgiveness 
by the Christian of those who ask for 
forgiveness. If we would be forgiven 
ourselves, we must forgive those who 
sin against us or wrong us. (Les- 
son 3.) 

The last days of the ministry of 
Jesus in Perea, closing with the feed- 
ing of the four thousand, were crowd- 
ed with touching incidents, one of 
them most unusual. A young man of 


the ruling class, which as a rule hated 
Jesus most intensely, came running to 
Jesus, and asked what good thing he 
should do, that he might inherit eter- 
Jesus tells him to keep the 


nal life. 


WALLACE 


commandments, and the young man 
answers that he has always observed 
them. He has great wealth, and Jesus 
tells him to sell what he Jhas and give 
to the poor, and then follow Him. He 
could not meet the great test and went 
sadly away. His idol was wealth and 
the position that it gave. The disci- 
ples had been taught all their lives un- 
til they met Jesus, that wealth was 
one of the most distinguishing ele. 
ments of Divine favor. They could not 
understand how it might shut a man 
out from the kingdom, and ask in as. 
tonishment, “Who then can be saved?” 
Jesus tells them that “with God al) 
things are possible.” (Lesson 4.) 

Having closed His Perean ministry, 
Jesus is again back on Jewish soil, in 
Jericho. There were great crowds of 
pilgrims going up to Jerusalem, and 
the name of the Reformer was on ey- 
ery lip. Jesus takes His disciples 
apart and tells them what is to hap- 
pen in the next week; that He will be 
crucified. They were afraid as they 
went on toward Jerusalem. He tells 
them that He is to arise again, but 
they do not understand. Then comes 
Salome and asks that her sons, James 
and John, should have preeminence 
over the others in the kingdom. This 
request saddened Jesus and naturally 
displeased the other disciples. Jesus 
tells them that there is not arbitrary 
authority in the kingdom, as in this 
world, and gives them the measure of 
greatness for all time: The man who 
does the greatest service according to 
his ability and opportunity, he is great 
est. Even “the Son of Man came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister 
to others, and to give his life a ransom 
for many.” (Lesson 5.) 

Jesus joins the pilgrim bands. The 
multitudes could not give up the hope 
that, armed with all His miraculous 
powers, He would yet proclaim him- 
self king. His disciples were deeply 
imbued with the same hope, in spite of 
all that Jesus had said. As they near 
Bethphage, Jesus sends two of His dis- 
ciples to ask the loan of a young, un- 
broken ass and its dam, on the ground 
that “The Lord hath need of them.” 
The tidings spread thru Jerusalem 
that the Messiah King would enter Je- 
rusalem that Sabbath day and the pil- 
grims came out to meet Him. They 
made a carpet before Him of their 
outer garments, strewed branches of 
palm trees in His way, singing the 
triumphal Psalms. Then came Jesus, 
riding upon an ass. Forgetful of His 
own impending fate, He wept as He 
thought of the impending fate of Jeru- 
salem and the nation. He goes into 
the temple, and then back to Bethany. 
The next day He returned and drove 
out the money-changers. He claimed 
it as His house, and then healed the 
lame and blind, proving His claim. He 
had already shown that His kingdom 
was not of this world, not political, 
but one of moral power, of the spirit. 
(Lesson 6.) 

Jesus had made His public entry 
into Jerusalem and had for a second 
time cleansed the temple. He had ut- 
tered parables that were evidently 
aimed at the Pharisees. As a result, 
they took counsel together as to how 
they might find means to destroy Him 
They send to Him their emissaries to 
see if they can trap Him. With all the 
appearance of candor, they ask him 
whether it is lawful to pay tribute to 
C.esar or not. This was a dangerous 
question. If Jesus said it was lawful 
to pay tribute to Caesar, they would 
urge that His claim to be king of the 
Jews was based on fraud. If He should 
say it was not lawful, they could at 
once brand Him traitor to Rome and 
Herod. He saw thru their plot, and 
asked them whose image and super 
scription was on the money with 
which they paid tribute. His answer 
was: “Render unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s, and unto God the 
things that are God’s.” In effect, It 1s 
the duty of the citizen to obey the 
laws of his country; it is the duty of 
the child of God to obey his Heav: 
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Father. A man must obey the laws of 
his country where they do not conflict 
with that higher law, the law of God. 
Answering another question, Jesus 
states the two great commandments, 
commanding supreme love to God, and 
love to one’s neighbor. (Lesson 7.) 

Jesus had left the temple forever, 
and had gone up into the Mount of 
Olives with His disciples. He foretold 
the destruction of the temple opposite 
which they were resting, but declined 
to tell them the time of it, or of His 
coming again, but that it will be sud- 
den and unexpected. To illustrate this 
He gives them the parable of the ten 
virgins, waiting for the coming of the 
bridegroom. Five of these were wise, 
thoughtful, prudent, carrying plenty 
of oil. Five were foolish, thoughtless, 
and neglected this precaution. All of 
them waited long and fell asleep. 
When the coming of the bridegroom 
was announced, the five wise virgins 
were soon ready. The foolis’ found 
their lamps going out, were not able 
to borrow and started out to buy oil. 
On their return they found the door 
shut. In this parable, the bridegroom 
plainly is the coming Savior, the ten 
His professed followers. Evidently all 
who profess to be Christians will not 
be prepared at His coming... The Chris- 
tian life must ever be fed with fresh 
oil from the source of light, the Holy 
Spirit; we must provide our own oil. 
(Lesson 8.) 

The parable of the faithful servant 
has the same setting as that of the 
ten virgins, and is intended to illus- 
trate another feature of the rule of 
God among men: the duty of working 
during the absence of Christ. It is 
somewhat similar to the parable of the 
pounds. A business man is going away 
into a far country and calls his serv- 
ants together. To one he gives five 
talents, to another two, to another one, 
each according to his ability. The first 
and second traded with theirs and dou- 
bled the amount given them. The 
third simply buried his to keep it safe. 
The talents represented spiritual gifts. 
Grace is given to every man according 
to his ability or his natural endow- 
ment, but only the man who uses it in 
his everyday life can retain it. Those 
who have by actual use of spiritual 
gifts grown in grace shall enter into 
the joy of their Lord. The punishment 
for disuse is failure to secure life 
eternal. (Lesson 9.) 

The last words have been spoken in 
that upper room in which Jesus poured 
out His whole soul to the eleven, un- 
disturbed by the presence of Judas. 
They passed down thru the dark val- 
ley of Cedron, and Jesus told them 
that they would desert. Him that night, 
but that He would be raised up and 
go before them into Galilee. Peter 
protested that he would never desert 
Jesus, and so did all the disciples. 
Jesus goes on into the olive garden 
into which He had so often turned 
aside to rest with His disciples, that 
Judas knew where to find Him. Here 
He goes thru the agony of Gethsemane 
alone. Coming back to the disciples, 
He tells them that the time of His 
betrayal had come. Instead of trying 
to escape, as they expected, He sim- 
Ply calls attention to the fact that 
they had many chances to take Him 
before; why lay hold of Him now? 
His calmness must have amazed them. 
The disciples, becoming panic-stricken, 
fled, but Peter and John later followed 
Him to the palace of the high priest. 
(Lesson 10.) 

The trial of Jesus is over. The Jews 
insisted that He be crucified. The in- 
finite greatness of Jesus was never 
revealed until He was led to Calvary. 
As the spikes were driven thru His 
feet, He prayed for His enemies, “Fa- 
ther, forgive them.” He-.was crucified 
between two thieves. One mocked 
Him. The other rebuked his fellow, 
Saying that they were being punished 
justly; “but this man hath done noth- 
ing amiss.” It began to grow dark. 
Jesus, seeing His mother standing 
hear, gives her into the care of John. 
As the awful darkness became more 
dense, rage gave way to fear. The 
cloud passed from the soul of Jesus, 
and in a loud voice, He cried: “It is 
finished,” and then, “Father, into thy 
hand I commend my spirit.” Once 


more there was a cry of mortal an- 
guish, and Jesus was dead. As He 
died, there came an earthquake; the 
veil of the temple, separating the holy 
place from the holy of holies, was 
rent from top to bottom. There was 
no longer a secret place for Jehovah. 
The way of cleansing and forgiveness 
was open to all men of all lands and 
for all time. There was a quick re- 
vulsion of feeling, and fear filled the 
hearts of those who did not believe 
on Him, and His friends were filled 
with awe, unable to understand. (Les- 
son 11.) 

The twelfth lesson gives us one of 
the many appearances of Christ to one 
or more of His friends. The disciples 
evidently believed that all was lost; 
they had seen Him apparently lose all 
His miraculous powers and become as 
acommon man. They had seen Him 
arrested, crucified and buried. The 
apostolic band was broken up, hiding 
in different places. Three women had 
stood afar off and witnessed the hasty 
burial. Knowing the embalmment was 
imperfect, they came early on the Sab- 
bath morning, bringing sweet spices. 
They found the stone rolled away from 
the door of the tomb, and an angel 
told them that the Lord had risen, 
and that they were to tell the disciples 
that He would meet them in Galilee. 
The disciples would not believe until 
they came and saw for themselves. It 


required forty days of appearing at in- | 


convince 
He ap- 
last time 


tervals to the disciples to 
them that Jesus had risen. 
peared before them for the 
on Mount Olivet, and gave them di- 
rections to go out and make converts, 
after tarrying in Jerusalem until en- 
dued with power. They had no doubts 
after that. 


Plan Four-H Dairy Calf 
Club Show 


The ninth annual Iowa Four-H Dairy 
Calf Club show will be held in connec- 
tion with the Dairy Cattle Congress at 
Waterloo, September 29 to October 5. 
This interesting and educational show 
will be the final testing ground in se- 
lecting the various state dairy cham- 
pions for 1930. 

This great. “round up” carries a full 
program from Monday morning until 
Sunday afternoon. It includes judging 
and demonstration contests, calf club 
cattle exhibit, annual banquet, show- 
manship, state champion club mem- 
bers’ and herdsmen contests. 

Club members from all parts of the 
state will be present to compete for 
the $3,000 in prizes offered this year. 
These prizes are offered largely by the 
Dairy Cattle Congress in cooperation 
with the national and state breed as- 
sociations and other organizations. 
Many other prizes, such as calf blan- 
kets, free trips, clipping machines, rib- 
bons and trophies will be distributed. 

The boys and girls who show their 
purebred calves for winning places in 
the county fairs are eligible to come 
to the state contest at Waterloo. Here 
the state champions will be selected 
to go to the national contest at St. 
Louis. 





Selecting the Dairy Bull 


In selecting a dairy bull on the basis 
of the records of his ancestors consid- 
eration should be given to the condi- 
tions under which the records were 
made, says the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. An investigation 
by the Bureau of Dairy Industry at 
Beltsville, Md., showed that when 
cows were milked and fed three times 
a day instead of twice, confined in box 
stalls instead of in stanchions, fed 
enough to make them fat instead of 
keeping them in ordinary flesh, and 
bred to freshen at intervals of fifteen 
months instead of twelve, the produc- 
tion was increased 50 per cent. 

A herd improvement association rec- 
ord of 400 pounds of butterfat, if made 
under ordinary farm conditions, the 
bureau says, is equal to an advanced 
registry or register of merit record of 
600 pounds. 


A cheap bull is about the most ex- 
pensive investment a livestock man 
can make. 
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READY-MADE 


FARM STORAGE 


Owners report Butler galvanized 
steel bins 20 years old still in use. 
Such records of durability cut the 
grain bin cost down to nearly 4 
cent per bushel, per year. An in- 
vestment of 1, cent per bushel, per 
year will pay for a Butler-Dixie 
Farm Elevator. This is even less 
where large quantities of grain 
are handled in and out of storage, 
turned whenever necessary and 
loaded into freight care with the 
Butler-Dixie. 


Three-quarters of a cent per 
bushel, per year buys the best farm 
storage and handling equipment. 
One-fourth cent per bushel pays 
good wages for the minimum of 
labor necessary. A total of one 


Delivered Prices 


To any freight station in Ark., 
Okla., Mo., Kan., Ia., Neb., IIL, 
Wisc., Minn., N. & S. Dakota. 
Write for delivered prices for 
other states and on larger 
sizes. Compare with prices on 
any other storage. You'll find 
no better values. 


usher. . 9H°° 


Busnet. “126° 


1000 








cent per bushel, per year safely 
stores and handles grain on your 
own farm. 


Butler Ready-made Steel Farm 
Storage improves the condition of 
all grains, including combined 
wheat and kaflir, preserves its pro- 
tein value, regulates moisture con- 
tent and shields from rats, fire and 
weather. Butler's 30 year old rep- 
utation isa pledge of quality galvan- 
ized steel, outstanding construc- 
tion, structural strength and dur- 
ability. Extra thousands of steel 
bins are being turned out by the 
two large Butler factories to meet 
this year’s emergency which might 
even result in an embargo on grain 
shipments. Are you prepared? 





sUTLir 


FARM ELEVATOR 


The Butler-Dixie ele- 
vates, aerates, cleans 
3650 to 750 bushels hourly. 
Only one movin . 
Double Timken roller 
bearing. Malleable fan 
spider with removable 
steel blades. Simple, 
compact, easy to operate 
—lifetime durability. 
DELIVERED PRICES: 
With worm feed hopper 
as shown__.. $140 
With truck type hopper 

...$150 


Slightly higher west of 


ockies. 


Combination Grain and Machinery Shelters 


Ready-made entirely of steel. 
Quickly erected by farm crews, 
Most useful and economical build- 
ing in which large grain farmers 
can invest. Fire-safe, rat-proof, 
weather-tight shelter for thou- 
sands of bushels of grain end for 
machinery. Write for folders and 
Prices on size needed. 


Ask Your Dealer or Write Our Nearest Factory 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1213 Eastern Ave. 913 Sixth Ave., S. E. 
Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send FREE BOOK together with prices on [) Round, 
[] Rectangular Bins, [} Elevators, [] Water Tanks, [) Machin- 
ery Shelters. Am interested in items checked. 











Name 





State 
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ANT to be Happy 

...to be Carefree 
... toGo West ... to See 
Scenery ... to Travel ? 


Here’s the chance for you. 
with us to The Magic Land of 


YELLOWSTONE 


Take a Trip with everything at- 


A trip with one price. 


meals, sightseeing busses all in- 
, we do the rest 
It’s a vacation without worry. 
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Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
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Save Time 
Save Labor 


Save Expense 


When chickens perch upon 
roosts ‘‘painted"’ with ‘‘Black 
Leaf 40°’, fumes are slowly 
released which permeate the 
feathers, killing the lice. 
Further details sent on re- 
quest. The $1.25 packagewill 
“paint” 100 feet of roosts 


(sufficient for 150 to 200 
birds). Individual handling of 
birds is no longer necessary. 

Tobacco By-Products & Chemicai Corp., Inc., 


ino @ eh ee} 










Paint the a with 


The laborious methods of dusting, dipping 
and greasing each bird are done away with. 


Ask Your Experiment Station 


Experiment Stations recommend the 
**Black Leaf 40"’ poultry lice control. 
Poultrymen all over the country 
praise its simplicity and efficiency. If 
your feed, seed, drug, hardware or 
hatchery dealer cannot supply you, 
order direct, sending dealers name. 


UMES 


ililice 
ver-night. 









SsBlackleaf40 


Only a small paint brush, 
“Black Leaf 40° and a 
few minutes’ time for 
lightly “‘painting”’ top of 
roosts are required to de- 
louse your entire flock. 


Louisville, Ky. 





KILLS LICE WHILE FLOCK ROOSTS 














Ay. OVERSIZE , 
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and lay better. 
to introduce Sieb’s 
customers. 
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a 
A CHICKS at 6c Up 
Z a 
Z 100 per cent live delivery guaranteed—Prices Prepaid 
A 50 100 500 1,000 
Light Assorted Jd dress a ee ee Ae ee $3.50 $ 6.00 $2! $55.00 
| Light and Heavy Assorted.............. 3.75 6.50 60.00 
i White Leghorns, Heavy Assorted........ 4.00 7.00 65.00 ZZ 
<4 Brown, Buff Leghorns...........ccee00. 4.25 7.50 70.00 ZZ 
Z AMCOMAS 4. Kssscces 4.40 7.75 37.50 72.50 ZZ 
Z Barred White, Buff Zz 
Sm Rocks, S. C. "Reds, ZZ 
ZB 4 Ww. W vandottes, Z 
Ze W..Bf. Orpingtons 4.50 8,00 38.75 75.00 —7 
Ww hite, B lack Minorcas, Zz 
R , ER 00 9.00 43.75 85.00 
Silver ba iced W: yandottes Sse 10.00 48.75 95.00 


RES 


CHICKS & 


These chicks are all guaranteed c - % 
from purebred flocks of the world’s $ £ 2 
finest Bloodlines. Specially bred and i @ e 
cultured to grow larger, mature quicker ¢ ” , 
These special prices are made ~ -s, Ly - my 
“Oversize’’ 

We can ship 100 or 10,000 on shortest 
~oyg “es notice and they will 

Best. 


Our Finest 


Sieb’s Hatchery Box 150 


aa Members Int'l and Ill. B. C. P. Association 
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Chicks to new 


all be one grade onl y 








Lincoln, Ill. 

















SPECIAL JUNE PRICES ON STANDARD QUALITY CHICKS 

Order now, send $1 per_100 deposit, chicks sent C. O. D. 100 500 

S. C. White, Brown and Buff Leghorns and Anconas.... $ 7.50 $36.00 

i ch Se CP... ks ae ed nibh w es * bs 6 4/0 bak 9.00 42.50 

S. C. Reds, Barred and White Rocks, Black Minorcas. . +. 9.00 41.50 

Buff Rocks, W. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, R. C. Reds. c 9.50 43.50 

S. L. Wyandottes a ore 4 a 45.00 

R. C. R. I. Whites, White Orpi ngtons, White Minorcas. 11.00 60.00 

Buff Minorcas, Blue Andalusians, Light Brahmas, Whi te Lang 

shans, Jersey Black G ants hi bok eee ein De ors: 6 406 12.00 55.00 

- > peeewe AeportteR {All Pureered) . oc ..soc.cvececesccesecceivcees f J 
Stromberg Chicks BAcsorted (All Purebred) ... 0... Gs ‘ 300 28. 00 
again nae west S§ DUCKLINGS——Assorted Ducklings $18 per 100, Rouens $20! Mammoth WI 
roa SeateAT “anumae Pekius $22. 100% Live Delivery Guarentesd. 
petition STROMBERG POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY Box 7, Fort Dodge, lowa 
















PRICES EFFECTIVE NOW? Lindstrom 


UMMER PRI CES on [UNOTIX CHIX 














Chicks are guaranteed more < Wineae and pkey od Leghorn “a 8. 1 Py 7 80 
fitable than other chicks Buff Leghorns, Anconas, Reds, “Barred Rocks....... 9.00 42.50 
agreed in our Jubii Ca’ B1.Min., Wh. Rocks, Bf. Rocks, Wh. Wyan., Bf rps 10.08 47.50 
\, Accredited. Foremost egg lay- Part. Rks. S.L.Wy. W. Orps. R.1. Whites, Wh. Min, 11.00 62.50 
p- contest winning strains, Ree- | Light Brahmas . 13.00 62.50 
to33l eggs vent . 100% live | Heavy Assorted..... ES a E * 
delivery of of ctreng, b ealthy chicks - r Breeds 6.00 30.00 

ap jp C.0.D. $1.00 


00 books order. Catalog Free. LINDSTROM WATCHERY a POULTRY a Mage Bet Bor 505 ti ITOK, nll 





LOW PRIC 


Reiling Certified | CHICKS | 


June 20th to August Ist delivery 100 500 
White, Brown Leghorns... . $6.90 $34.00 
Rar Rocks, S. C. Reds - 7.90 38.75 
White Rocks, White Wyandottes.. 7.90 88.75 
Buff Orpingtons, S. L. Wyd....... 7.90 38.75 
MD . 65066 ves ones 84.00 
Light Mixed .. : , 5.00 25.00 
Postpaid. 100% live arrival “guaranteed, Send 
eash with order. We can ship promptly. 


REILING HATCHERIES, Davenport, lowa 





re 


<S HATCHERIES 3°35 


Standard Accredited Chicks 
Bleod Tested—Guaranteed 

—Main Plant— 
WORTHINGTON, MINN. 





BOX E, 











50,000 Pullets for Sale 


White, Buff Minorcas. 
now for White, Brown and Buff Leg- 
horn pullets, any age or number. Ten 
other breeds when ordered. Started 
chicks, 15 cents up. 
HOSTLER’S HATCHERY & POULTRY FARM 
TIPTON, IOWA 


Booking orders 








CHICKS 7‘UP 


— Accredited. 100% live arrival, prepaid. Cataleg | 
NEW LOW PRICES PER 100 CHICKS 








Utility justity| Master Bred 
BREED NAME Strain in Strain 
Wh. wn? Bf, , Leghorns ee ee] $8.00 00 $13.00 
om neonas oe 9.00 11.00 14.00 
Rks RoasBe Orps., Wynda.| 10.00 | 12.00 15.00 
Waite Minorca Light Brahmas, | 12.00 15.00 18.00 


sorted per 100, $7.00. Other breeds at low prices. 
missouri POULTRY FARMS, Box 32 Columbia, Mo. 








THE POULTRY 


serious setback. Dead animals should 


Summary of Ten Years’ 
Records 

Ten years’ work of record keeping 
on farm flocks in Missouri has been 
studied by the poultry specialists at 
the Missouri College of Agriculture 
and the result of the study has been 
published. The conclusions arrived 
at are especially worth while since 
there has been general distress in mid- 
west agriculture. The summary is: 
(1) That the poultry industry was sta- 
ble and profitable during this period. 
(2) That there was a gradual but 
steady increase in the size of flocks 
and the number of eggs produced per 
hen. (3) That there was a close rela- 
tionship between the yearly egg pro- 
duction and the labor income per hen 
and the feed cost per dozen eggs. (4) 
That there was no positive relation be- 
tween the size of flocks and the an- 
nual production and the labor income 


per hen. (5) That feed constituted a 
large proportion of all expenses, al- 
most two-thirds. (6) That the income 
from eggs was approximately two- 
thirds of the total receipts. (7) That 


there was more difference in the labor 
income between individual flocks of 
the same breed than there was among 
the popular breeds considered in the 
study. (8) That there was no relation 
between the size of flocks or the num- 
ber of eggs produced per hen and the 
percentage of culling. (9) That farms 
with the largest labor income had a 
greater investment per hen than did 
other farms. 

These poultry specialists make sev- 
eral other pertinent observations. 
They say: “During the past few years 
every section of the country has suf- 
fered from the sudden and severe de- 
cline in the price level of most farm 
products. For this reason, it. is rather 
significant that in the middle west 
where the agricultural depression has 
been the most acute, poultry and egg 
prices have remained firm. This, more 
than any other factor, has caused farm- 
ers to realize that. a standard bred, 
high producing flock of chickens prop- 
erly handled, is a dependable source of 
income and that poultry keeping com- 
pares favorably with any other farm 
activity.” 

New York Eats Eggs 

In 1929, New York City received and 
used 7,100,000 cases—over two and 
one-half billion eggs. In addition to 
these, millions of pounds of frozen 
and dried eggs were received and util- 
ized largely by bakers, confectioners 
and mayonnaise manufacturers. Of the 
eggs received in the shell, lowa fur- 
nished the greatest number, nearly 
one-half a billion. 


Watch for Dead Animals 


Chicks on range or running in the 
orchard or lots frequently come upon 
| dead animals—anything from a mole 
to a pig or hen. These dead and de- 
cayed animals are a frequent source of 
poisoning in chicks. Limberneck, 
which is the outward indication of 
such poisoning, may cause death or 


burned because chicks 
will readily eat the decayed flesh. If 
several in .the flock of young or 
chickens develop limberneck, give all 
of them a dose of epsom salts at the 


be buried or 


old 


rate of one pound per 400 to 500 
pounds of live weight of fowls or 
chicks. Mixing the salts into a wet 
mash gives the most effective dose. 
Next hunt. up and destroy all dead 


animals or anything that appears to 
be a source of infection. 
One in Twelve Wasted 

Of the eggs produced on general 
farms in the United States, two and 
one-half dozen out of every thirty- 
dozen case spoil and become unfit. for 
food before they reach the consumer 
The cost, including labor, of produc- 
ing, marketing, handling and _ trans- 
porting is virtually thrown away. 

These figures are taken from a re- 
port by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Iowa, if we are to 
judge by the prices paid for her eggs, 
has at least her share of wasted eggs. 
Not only is this 8 per cent of spoiled 
eggs a total loss, but it causes an indi- 
rect loss because it reduces consum- 
ers’ demands. There is no question 
but that occasional bad eggs and the 

ggs of questionable quality which are 
not culled out before they reach the 
consumer are the largest single factor 
in holding down use of more eggs. 

Is a spoilage of one in twelve nec- 
essary? Why is it so high? 

Breakage is one cause of_ loss. 
Whose fault, and how can it be rem- 
edied? Faulty feeding and housing is 
a first cause of breakage. Many ra- 
tions are deficient in shell-building 
material. It seems odd that this is so 
when it is so easy and inexpensive to 
supply high grade lime carriers such 
as oyster shell and desirable limestone 
grit at. all times. 

Feeding these 
larly or not at all sharply 
egg production and in addition res! 
in paper-shell eggs that break easily 
in the nest, the pail and in the case. 
Many of these broken and leaky egss 
are not detected until they reach the 
packing plant or are loaded for slip 
ment to market. This results in more 
than 100 per cent. Not only is 
the egg that breaks lost, but adjacent 
eggs are reduced in value and the fill- 
ers and flats ruined. Reinspection 
and repacking is made _ necessary 
Breakage from this cause runs high 
from lowa and the surrounding states, 
higher than for any other section ol 
the United States, according to New 
York City receipt records. Of course, 
there are also the thin-shelled ess 
due to lack of vitamin D over a longs 

period. This is not a really serious 
problem with the general run of corn 
belt eggs, because the hens usually 
get plenty of sunshine when they are 
producing many eggs. 

Fertility is the second largest cause 
for losing one egg out of each doze?. 
Fertile eggs are bound to cause some 
loss, no matter how carefully handled 
after they are received by the shippet 

or cold storage plant. It doesn’t takq 


shellmakers irregu 
cuts down 





loss. 
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a very long period with the tempera- 
ture at 80 to 100 degrees to start 
growth of the embryo. The longer such 
eggs are kept, no matter how ideal 
the storage condition, the higher the 
percentage of eggs unfit for food. 

Since fertilized eggs are always po- 
tentially dangerous, general farm flock 
keepers should dispose of male birds 
as soon as the regular hatching season 
is over. A fertile egg that has spent 
«wenty-four hours too long in a nest 
or a hot pantry or kitchen, has gone 
further towards “unfit for food’ than 
an infertile one will in four or five 
days. 

Washed eggs that go into cold stor- 
age are another large source of loss. 
No matter if candled and of the high- 
est quality when packed, they deterior- 
ate so rapidly that they frequently join 
the “unfit for food’’ class when taken 
from storage a few months later. 
Washed eggs are fine for immediate 
use. It will do no harm to sell them to 
a produce buyer provided they are kept 
separate and the dealer is informed 
that they are washed. 

Eggs kept too long, even tho the 
cellar or cave or store room is a good 
one, is another source of the “one out 
of twelve lost.” Eggs never improve 
with age—given ideal conditions, that 
is, packed in a good case, stored in a 
cold storage room of the proper hu- 
midity and temperature, altho it is 
true that they keep practically the 
same quality as when stored. How- 
ever, they will not keep nearly as well 
at the store, produce buyer's cellar or 
cave or store room. The sooner eggs 
reach the packing plant or refrigerator 
car the better. 

A large part of the loss of “one out 
of twelve” of general farm produced 
eggs traces to improper handling of 
the flock or eggs on the farm. The 
price we receive takes this careless- 
ness into account. Iowa’s average 
price received for eggs is one of the 
lowest among the whole forty-eight 
states. The “one in twelve” dead loss 
is a main reason.—Jay Whitson. 





Hardware Cloth in Brooder 
Houses 


We have been told about the value 
of hardware cloth as a flooring for 
chick runs so as to reduce disease loss 
and risk. But it also has another 
equally valuable use around brooder 
houses. It makes the finest sort of 
covering for the brooder house win- 
dows during hot weather. It is the 
cheapest insurance at 7 to 9 cents a 
square foot against raids from minks, 
weasels, rats and other animals with 
which I am familiar. It is substantial 
and will last. several years. No sneak 
thief can cut it out with a pocket 
knife. 

In addition to all these other ad- 
vantages, it allows the free movement 
of air, which is so necessary if the 
chicks are to thrive.—Jay Whitson. 

Keep Waterers Clean 

During the summer months it is 
very easy to neglect the waterers and 
feeders. As the chicks approach ma- 
turity, it becomes constantly easier 
for them to step in and roost upon the 
waterers and feeders. This increases 
danger of contamination. Disease 
also is spread by the working in of dirt 
and filth from the floor or ground, into 
the waterers and feeders. This dan- 
fer can be lessened considerably by 
keeping clean feed and water before 
the chicks at all times and by placing 
the feeders and waterers so that 
chicks will not mix in the dirt. 


Watch for Mold 


One of the ever present 
Problems is that of moldy feed. 
Cracked and ground feed takes up 
moisture readily. Summer rains make 
Matters worse by beating in where 
we think there are no leaks. ‘Watch- 
fulness is essential to prevent losses 
of feed and chicks as a result of feed- 
ing moldy mash and grain. 

' Mixing or buying small amounts of 
teed helps some. Storing in a thoroly 
rain proof, well ventilated building is 
another good insurance. Using rain 





summer 


proof feeders is sound. But with all 
these, watching for moldy, caked, heat- 
ed or soured feed is always essential. 


Iowa Poultry Association to | 


Meet 


The Iowa Poultry Improvement As- | 


sociation will hold a four-day meeting 
at Des Moines, September 9 to 12. The 
meeting is primarily educational, be- 
ing given over to discussion of poultry 
problems and 
and best equipment, labor-saving de- 
vices and methods. This meeting 
while particularly arranged for hatch- 
ery operators and purebred breeding 
flock owners, would be worth while 
for any one interested in the latest 
and best information on poultry. 





Hog Mange Cuts Down 
Farm Profit 

About 20 per cent of the hogs put. on 
the market are infested with mange, 
according to Dr. G. S. Weaver, exten- 
sion veterinarian at South Dakota 
State College. This infestation causes 
an immense loss to the hog industry 
because a first class ham can not be 
made from a mangy hog. Mange is 
caused by a mite and can be controlled 
by applications of crude oil or lime 
and sulphur dip. 

The common mange mite is known 
as the sarcoptic mite. It is of the 
same family of bugs that causes 
scabies in other animals, but this par- 
ticular one will not. live on other spe- 
cies of animals. The mite is too small 
to be seen with the naked eye. A new 
generation of these mites appears ev- 
ery twelve to fourteen days. Each fe- 
male will lay ten to twenty-five eggs. 
The mites dig holes in the skin of the 
hog and cause an intense itching. 


Mange usually starts around the 


exhibits of the latest | 





head or nose but soon spreads over the | 


sides and finally over the entire hog. 
Each mite makes a little pimple in the 
skin about the size of a _ pinhead. 
These pimples increase in number by 
the thousands until large patches of 
the skin are covered. The skin be- 
comes hard and dry and resembles a 
hard, thick piece of leather. This con- 


dition is sometimes spoken of as “ele- | 


phant hide. The hair comes off, due 
to the constant rubbing. The skin 
may break in places and blood ooze 
out and form scabs. The hog loses 
flesh and in some cases may die as a 
result of this infestation. 

It is not. possible to 
mites because they do 


poison these 
not eat any- 


thing outside of the hog but get their | 


living by digging holes in the skin. 
They breathe thru their body 
If they are covered with oil their 
breathing apparatus is shut off and 
they are smothered. Therefore, a thick 
oil that will not run off quickly, ap- 
plied all over the hog at one time, will 
kill both lice and mites. The oiling of 
the hog will not kill the eggs and it is 
necessary to again oil the hog after 
these eggs hatch out. Since these eggs 
hatch out in twelve to fourteen days, 
the second application of oil should be 
given in not. less than twelve days nor 
more than fourteen days after the first 
oiling. 

The genuine crude petroleum, just 
as it comes from the oil well and be- 





pores. | 


fore it has been processed, is the most | 


effective oil for treatment of lite and 
mange. It has body enough to stay on 
the hog and has all the ingredients 
necessary to kill the parasites. The 
only drawback is the difficulty of ob- 
taining small quantities. 3arrel lots 
are very easily obtained by ordering 
thru oil companies. Too many times 
fuel oil is sold as genuine crude oil. 
Crude oil is the cheapest and best in 
the long run. 

Lime-sulphur dip is effective against 
hog mange. It is more effective when 
warm. It can be bought already mixed 
and it is only necessary to follow di- 
rections on the container. 
sulphur can be used if the liquid is 
not obtainable. 





Most fungous or bacterial parasites 
thrive best where moisture is plenti- 
ful. 


Dry lime- | 
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It Costs Money to 


Feed Worms 


When a few cents worth of Medicrude will clean them 
out, it’s poor economy to board those tens of thousands 
of worms that will infest your hogs this spring. This 
simple, medicated crude oil makes the cost of worming 
hogs so low that no one can now afford NOT to worm them. Used for 20 





(/we 


| years by thousands of hog men, Medicrude is now the biggest seller of its kind 


in the midwest. Simple, quick, efficient, and easy to 
use. Mix a little with the feed—and “good-bye” worms. 
Or use it in an oiler or spray on, and watch the mange 
and lice disappear. G. Toyne of Muscatine, Iowa, 
writes: “I use Medicrude on my drove of thirty hogs 
for worms . . I will never be without it on my 
farm.” K 
Also wonderful for chicken roosts, nests, and houses, : 
where mites and lice bother. Spray it on and you will 
be amazed at the results. So inexpensive you can use it freely and STILL save 
money. We guarantee Medicrude to make good, or you get your money back. 
Read our famous $25,000 guarantee bond below. That tells more than all the 
ads put together. 


MERIGRUDE 


* NATURES GREAT ANIMAL TREATMENT ~ 


$25-000 Guarantee Bond 2 22. eS ss Os 
1, Barrel Free Trial 


antee bond. This bond, posted 
with Wallaces’ Farmer guaran- 
money if it does not do everything we claim. 
it in your hog lot and poultry yard. 





tees that we will refund your 
Order a barrel of Medicrude. Use one-third of 
Any purchaser who is not satisfied after using 1 of 


the barrel, and by returning the remaining 24 barrel, can write the Mid-Continent Petroleum 
Corporation any time within 60 days after delivery and his money will be refunded in full under 
this bond j 
the }, 


This 


$s guarantee on Medicrude is good only if the Medicrude has been paid for and 
barrel tria 


used within 60 days after delivery. This bond protects you to the utmost. 


Get rid of worms, mange, lice and other profit- FREE 


robbing parasites NOW! Medicrude comes to 

you proven by 20 years’ use on thousands of 
CLIP and MAIL 
COUPON NOW 


farms. It’s practical, cheap. efficient, and easy 
to use. And we are BONDED to refund your 
money if you aren't satisfied. Try it at our 
risk. Send coupon today for details of our great 
\ barrel free trial’ offer and full literature. 











SPECIAL . . 
20th Anniversary Gift! .* 
To celebrate Medicrude’s 20th anniversary, and ” 
to make new friends, we offer as a special i pot See 
Gift to you, this $4.50 Genuine Hudson Spray re LEUM £ORP. 
Pump FREE with every special trial offer. re Waterloo, Iowa 
Mail the coupon for details. Get one of a Send me Free literature 
» these wonderful pumps while they last. a decribing Medicrude an 
e also details of your % barrel 
ON THE AIR: Medicrude Rocking Chair Ps trial offer and 20th Anniversary 
Hour, each Saturday evening, 6:00 to 6:30 é Spray Pump Gift. No obligation. 
p. m. over W-H-O. Hear your favorite s 
melodies. °° 
Py WO ven saidnggsatagdludeccsees toulneee 
* 
MID-CONTINENT os a 
a ONG 6 oc dccgadae scenes bcnelndcee'ecleeeeweeeeeee 
PETROLEUM CORP. ..° 
> 
WATERLOO, IOWA + RF. D.No........... on OPC EP EERE Bey ; 
Save With SUMMER SALE PRICES 
ave l Now! Capper’s High Quality, big, strong, 
vigorous chicks at money saving bargain sum- 





e mer prices. $1 per 100 books your order or 
C.O.D. if you prefer. Order today 

Per 100 

White, Buff Leghorns, Anconas, Heavy 
pa ~y ee rereere + peas . $7.50 

ngle s, ac norcas, arred, 
A. P. A. Certi- =r 8.50 

fied Chicks W. Wyandotes, Buff Orpingtons, White 
BIG Layers. NOPONE ww ccs ccncawe nesses 9.00 
Fifteen Years’ Die WEED va 6 «0 nt daceaneeuanes 5.90 
Better Breed- 100% Live Arrival Pure-bred stock guaranteed. 
. Triple CAPPER HATCHERY ELGIN, 1OWA 














Cara racad 
to LIVE... 


SPECIAL JUNE PRICES 








STANDARD MATINGS Per 100 Lue? FO. y 
wad me theres ccac 988 | | (EO) | weet Ean Pestoreed Stok 
W. Wane Be. Ores. +0027 3868 | | eee erent one pete arene 
ar a elt sles 13.00 2.0. D. ples postaeg or send cash ia full aod we pay postage. 
DOUBLE CERTIFIED MATINGS eens pete Seapems.....- Sa a 
Bf. Orps., Wh. Rocks, Wh. or Sil. Wy 8.50 41.00 80 


Pedigreed Cockerels H Assorted Fivy- Breeds, 100, $6.90; Asst'd AN Breeds, 100, $5. 90)" 
m 


ick for Special Quality or 6c for Trapnest Quality 








Hy Add 2c per c’ 
W. and Bf. Leghorns.._..... $11.00 a F Tt MO. 
W. and Bd. Rocks, S. C. Reds.. 12.00 BOOTH FARMS, BoxS13 =. CLINTON, 
WwW. Wryans., Bf. Orps. apa 13.00 
a NS. ys 4 hares cates inne Se -“PRICES Cu Tr - 


Assorted Heavy Breeds White 


Rock, W: Wyandotte, Mui BRED TO LAY CHICKS 
Orpington, 2 weeks old ..... 18.00 TRIPLE TESTED FOR LIVABILITY. No other 

4 weeks old ........-eeeeees 22.00 flocks have been put to this test. Accredited. Utility 
Mam. Pekin Ducklings 20.00 a og below. 100% live delivery. Pes 399 
n i = zechorns, Anconas aa ere rtrrr.. y 00 

Mam. Bronse Turks. ....... oo 50.00 Barred, White and Buff Rocks, Reds 8.00 
45c in minimum lots of 25 White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons...... 8.00 

2 week old Poults.....60c in 100 lots Heavy Assorted Breeds seis 700 
4 week old W. and Bf. Light Assorted Breeds 6.00 


Leghorn and w. Satisfaction guaranteed. Catalog free. 
Fi Pullets _..B5e in 100 lets Standard Poultry Farms, Box 218, Chillicothe, Mo. 
week old W. and Bf. meena a 

Leghorn and w. 
Minorea Cockerels . .15¢ ini100 lots 

Live Delivery Guaranteed. $1 down, balance S 
C.0.D. or we prepay shipping charges when full 
remittance accompanies order. Send for com- 
plete literature. 


Iowa Chick Hatchery 


Box W2 Iowa City, Iowa 


- 


SPEND YOUR 
SPARE Tl M Ector 
ON SUNDAY 


in looking over the Want 
= Ad Page. The bargains 
= that you will find wil 
make it both profitable 
and interesting. 
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Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead classified ads put you in touch 
with a market for farm land that can 
be reached in no other way. 
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| petrsceagge years ago, econ- 
omists discussed the fac- 
torsthat make livestock prices. 
Nowadays, livestock pro- 
ducers speak understandingly 
of price factors, and it is no 
longer popular to say the pack- 
ers make livestock prices. 
Producers know their eco- 
nomics. The discussion that 
has been and is taking place 
regarding the recent situation 
in the lamb market proves this. 
Most producers know there 
were 2 per cent more lambs on 
the principal markets in Jan- 
uary, 21 per cent more in Feb- 
ruary, and 39 per centin March, 
1930, than in the same months 
last year. And these lambs 





were 3 per cent heavier. This 
describes the supply situation. 

Because of greater supplies 
and lessened consumer buying 
power, government figures 
show that live lamb prices in 
March dropped $5.95 a hun- 
dred weight under 1929. A 
drop of $3.79 a hundred weight 
(live basis) in dressed lamb 
and $2.01 a hundred weight 
(live basis) in wool, accounts 
for most of this. Other by- 
product prices also are lower. 

The above figures clearly 
substantiate the statements 
made by ‘‘economist-pro- 
ducers”? that lambs can be 
worth no more than the value 
of wool and dressed lamb. 


Swift & Company 
U.S.A. 
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Royal Union Life Insurance Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Occupation 


Address 





A Guaranteed Investment 
Mr. Farmer: 


We offer you an insured investment, purchasable on 


1. Guarantees you back more than you invest. 
2. Combines protection with your savings. 


3. Is only investment you can buy today on the 
instalment basis that at death before ma- 


(a) Requires no further deposits; 

(b) Pays your dependent ones the principal 
sum you originally intended; 

(c) And in addition to the principal sum, 
even refunds your savings over and above a 
low cost 20 Pay Life insurance rate. 


Live or Die, You Win! 


Royal Union 


Life Insurance Company 
A. C. TUCKER, President 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Fill out and mall this coupon. 


Without any obligation on my part, please send me information 
about your GUARANTEED SAVINGS CONTRACT. 


pwes Horn on the...........:.....5553 BOO nccdcs onener tne tee (mo.) 
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IOWA 
Southern—Clarke County, June 9—Corn 


has been growing slowly. A good deal 
has been planted over. Wire worms have 
been unusually bad and are still working 
on late plantings. Some very poor stands. 
Wheat has been headed over a week and 
looks like at’ least an average crop. Oats 
look like a big crop. Pastures are good 
and plentiful. Lots of pastures have very 
little stock on them. Some meadows are 
thin, others are extra good. There will 
be a big crop of hay.—E. O. Swan. 
Eastern—Jones County, June 9—Corn 
plowing is the special work at present. 
Most pieces are a good stand but weather 
is too cold at night for rapid growth. 


| Fine showers June 4 and 5 of much bene- 


| 


| fit to small grain, pastures and meadows, 








but hay crop will be light in this section. 


| Some light hogs in the country but few 


eattle on feed. Spring pigs about aver- 
age crop. Poultry and cream prices low- 
est in five years. Corn prices 10 to 12 
cents under last December.—Duane Rigby. 

Northwestern—Dickinson County, June 
9—We had a heavy rain June 2. Weather 
is cool at present. Corn cultivation is in 
full swing. It was delayed by wet weath- 
er somewhat. Oats are looking fine. 
Pastures are good. Alfalfa fields are look- 
ing well and will soon be ready to cut. 
Potatoes are fair. Pig crop is normal. 
Livestock is looking good. First grade 
eggs 20 cents per dozen, butterfat 31 cents 
per pound.—C, Sturies. 

Northern—Kossuth County, June 9—The 
weather is turning warmer. Prospects 
for small grain above average. The late 
showers are bringing corn along nicely. 
Considerable damage done by pheasants 
to the corn. Prices for poultry: heavy 16 
cents per pound, light 12, eggs 17 cents 
per dozen, cream 31 cents per pound.—H. 
P,. Hansen, 

Southwestern — Pottawattamie County, 
June 9—Very cool weather thus far in 
June has been fine for working but cool 
for corn. Corn hindered in germination 
by cool weather. In some fields where 
corn had tested 98 per cent in tester there 
is a thin stand. Some corn plowed once. 
Some replanting being done. Old corn 70 
cents per bushel. We had a fine rain a 
few days ago; did not wash any. Winter 
wheat never looked better. First cutting 
of alfalfa is a good crop. Oats look good. 
Strawberries are ripe, selling for 18 cents 
per box. Gardens looking all right. Many 
fresh vegetables being used. Pigs and 
chickens doing well. Not much stock go- 
ing to market. Eggs 15 cents.—Mrs. J. 
M. As 

Central—Dallas County, June 9—Heavy 
rains June 4 and 5 have supplied much 
needed moisture with very little damage 
thru washing and flooding of low ground. 
Too cool for corn to grow fast. Lots of 
thin stands due to moles, mice, wire 
worms and other pests. Some replanting 


done. Corn has lost its early start and 
if anything is later than normal. Alfalfa 
being cut, a good crop. Other hay was 
short before the rains. Wheat headed 
and looks good. Oats poor color and 
short. Pastures fair. Livestock generally 
healthy. Prices low.—H. C. Flint. 


Central—Hardin County, June 6—A 
much needed rain came this week in the 
shape of showers, downpours and near 
floods. Small grain and meadows were 
needing it badly. About all early planted 
corn has been cultivated and generally is 
a fair stand. Corn planted after May 15 
is a better stand and nearly as big. Small 
grain about ready to shoot. New seed- 
ings appear good. All stock generally 
healthy. Gardens have been slow but 
will come fast now. Strawberries begin- 
ning to ripen. Currants, gooseberries, 
plums and apples poor. Farmers discour- 
aged with sheep. Wool selling locally at 
18 cents.—A. R. Calkins. 

Southeastern—Lee County, June 9—The 
cherry crop was very poor. Strawberry 
crop was badly cut by an early freeze 
and then by cold, dry weather. A rain 
June 5 has helped everything in field and 
garden. Most of the farmers have sold 
their wool at 22% cents. Farmers get 16 
cents for eggs and 28 cents for young 
chickens over 2% pounds. Some fine 
clover fields are being cut.—V. Y. H. 

Southeastern—Jefferson County, June 9 
—All crops were greatly benefitted by the 
showers of June 4 and 5. Most of the 
corn has been cultivated once and is free 
of weeds, altho a larger acreage has been 
replanted than usual. Replanting was due 
to bad seed and insects. Wheat promises 
a good crop. Clover and timothy are so 
short they will be a light crop. Pastures 
are fair. Cattle on grass are doing well. 
Strawberries were damaged considerably 
by the late frosts.—E. R. Kann. 

Central—Webster County, June 9—Due 
to the cold weather corn is small for this 
time of the year but fairly good stand 
and about one-half has been plowed the 
first time. Alfalfa is ready to cut now. 
Oats and also early planted potatoes look- 
ing good. Gardens slow, some killed by 
frost. Most pastures short, perhaps due 
to over-stocking. Corn 68 cents, oats 32 
cents, cream 31 cents, eggs 16 cents. Pigs 
farrowed and saved this spring seem to 
be better than last year.—Oscar Peterson. 

Southwestern—Fremont County, June 9 
—A lot of corn had to be replanted in this 
fection. Quite a lot of corn has been 
plowed over but is pretty small for the 


time it has been planted. Alfalfa is being 
put up and is making a fair crop. Small 
grain is doing well. Livestock doing well 
Eggs selling around 15 cents per dozer 
cream around 31 cents. The potato crop 
looks fine.—A. P. M. 

North-Central—Hancock County, June 5 
—It rained almost every day the past 
week. A long time since the prospects 
were as poor for corn as this year. Cold 
weather and pheasants caused a lot of re- 
planting, which if the weather stays cold 
like it is tonight will be no better. Not 
much has been plowed around here as yet 
as it is too wet. Quack grass and weed 
are making the most of it. Small grain, 
hay and pastures are good. Alfalfa wil! 
soon be ready for first cutting and is 
good. Not much old corn left. Not many 
hogs on feed. Spring pig crop about 
normal. Some had unusually good liters 
while others had almost none.—H. M. 
Madson. 

Southern—Marion County, June 9—Th« 
weather has been quite cool and rainy for 
the past two weeks, consequently many 
acres of corn have been replanted, possi- 
bly 30 to 100 per cent, on many farms. 
Very little corn cultivating has been done 
Wheat is all headed out and some is ‘n 
the milk stage. Corn selling around 75 
cents, oats 36 to 40 cents. Meadows thi: 
and short. There was a heavy hail and 
wind storm over the north part of the 
county, June 2, which did considerabk 
damage to the fruit, gardens and grain 
Sheep shearing is practically finished. 
Wool will be seld locally at 20 to 22 cents 
The clip was heavier than usual. Farm 
Bureaus are forming a wool pool whic! 
has attracted attention.—F. Marion L. 
Jolly. 

Northwestern—Lyon County, June 9% 
Small grain is looking very good but cor 
is a little backward on account of rair 
which were very heavy. Corn is very u: 
even, some stands are poor. Alfalfa 
doing very well. Potatoes are growing 
fine but small fruits were frozen. Exg 
15 cents, butterfat 32 cents. Hog prices 
range from $3-$3.50 to $7.75-$8 for sows, 
$2-$2.25 to $10 for hogs. There is quite a 
lot of sickness in poultry and the losses 
run very high.—E. J. D. 

Northwestern—Plymouth County, June 
9—Several good showers the first week 
in June have put the soil in fine shape for 
all farm crops. Some damage from hail 
was reported from some sections. Far 
ers are busy with first crop of alfalfa and 
corn plowing. We have a good stand of 
corn but weather is too cool for much 
growth. Small grain and pastures are 
looking fine.—C. W. Reeves. 

Southern—Appanoose County, June 9— 
Most crops look good. Wheat and rye art 
headed. Alfalfa is ready to cut. Corn 
is somewhat slow on account of the cool 
weather, but has a good color. Statistics 
show a total of 23,000 sheep in this coun- 
ty. This year’s wool clip is estimated at 
138,000 pounds. Most shearing is finished 
A large part of this wool will be disposed 
of thru the National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration. Potatoes promise a good crop, 
but the hay crop will be light.—E. A. 
Suckow. 

Northeastern—Chickasaw County, June 
7—Warm weather has made everything 
grow fine the last two weeks. Some of 
the early planted corn had to be replant- 
ed; some that was not is a thin stand. Cut 
worms and pheasants are bad in some 
parts of county. Small grain looks good. 
New seeding of clover doing nicely. Hay 
has made a goood growth, tho the crop 
will not be as heavy as last year. Pas- 
tures are good and all stock is healthy 
and doing well. More soybeans will be 
planted this year than last. A good many 
pastures empty on account of the unset- 
tled condition of the cattle market.—c. 
Laydon. 

Eastern—Jones County, June 10—The 
rain of the past week has been beneficial 
to all field crops, pastures, hay and gar- 
dens. Corn where planted early has been 
cultivated once. Alfalfa is being cut for 
the first time and is of good yield. The 
outlook for clover hay is not very prom- 
ising. Oats are in fine condition. Home- 
grown strawberries are selling at 12 cents 
per pound. Cherries are ripening but are 
not yet on the market. Eggs are 17 cents 
butterfat at the creameries 37 cents 
Jessie G. Koch. 





NEBRASKA 

Eastern—Colfax County, June 9—W 
are having very cool weather for this 
time of the year. Wheat is looking good 
but in some fields the Hessian fly is 
working. Oats look fine. Most of the 
corn is up and is a very poor stand. Many 
fields were replanted. First cutting of 
alfalfa is up. Cherries are beginning 
ripen and look to be a good crop.—Wm 
Shoultz. 

Northeastern—Thurston County, June ¥ 
—Corn most all in, most of it a f: 
stand and some plowed. Hay very light, 
owing to dry weather. Wheat and oat 
are short for this time of the year. Straw- 
berries are a fair crop. First crop of al- 
falfa is being cut now. Weather is coo! 


and dry and crops are making a slow 
growth.—James Urbonec. 
Southeastern—Johnson County, June 
—Fall wheat is looking good. Some dan 
age by Hessian fly, but slight in this 
neighborhood. 


Oats on good soil looks 
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good but yellow and short on thin soil. 
Some replanting of corn, but as a whole 
stand is fair. A little backward on ac- 
count of cool weather. Potatoes are fine; 
some have new ones.—Victor Peterson. 
Southeastern—York County, June %— 
Two heavy, washing rains last week will 
cause a lot of farmers to replant their 
corn. A lot of acreage still to be planted 
the first time. Small grain not very 
Wheat is mostly all headed with 
heads. Oats are backward 
and uneven. Alfalfa in this locality has 
been damaged by hail, which will result 
in a small first cutting.—A. F. Clark. 
Southeastern—Lancaster County, June 
o—Wheat fields are all damaged by the 
Hessian fly and just what wheat will do 
is uncertain. Corn nearly all made a 
good stand but many fields are being re- 
planted on account of cut worm. Potatoes 
look geod. First crop of alfalfa mostly 
eut. Pastures are still looking good.— 
J. Cheney. 


heavy. 
very short 





INDIANA 


South-Central—Lawrence County, June 
4—We are having the worst spring drouth 
ever known here as well as a cool one. 
No rain except two light showers since 
April 1, when one and one-fourth inches 
fell. The oats and hay crop will be al- 
most a total failure. Oats heading four to 
six inches high and hay fields have made 
no growth. First crop of alfalfa was,good 
but poor show for other feeds. Wheat 


and rye have filled well. A large corn 
crop put in but cloddy fields and poor 
stands make bad showing. Cool nights 


weeks have made growth 
slow. We have the advantage of the 
weeds as they have had no chance to do 
any harm as the ground has not been too 
wet to work since the first week in April. 
Too dry for soybeans to sprout and many 
have not sown. Fat hogs very scarce; 
fair crop of pigs. All stock prices down 
somewhat. Horses, in such great demand 
in the spring, can hardly be given away 
now.—Clarence Scoggan. 


for past three 


ILLINOIS 


Northwestern—Stark County, June 9— 
We have been having an extended drouth 
which was broken June 6 by a good gen- 
eral rain. Small grain and hay have both 
been damaged, however. Much corn was 
replanted but has come along fine and 
most of it has been plowed once.—Roy 
Whiten. 

Western—Gretne County, June 9—We 
have had no rain yet. Crops are growing 
some but pastures look like the fall of 
year. Loads of lambs going to market 
and selling from 6 to 10% cents. Beans 
planted recently are coming up very slow- 
ly, due to lack of moisture. Eggs selling 
at 17 cents.—W. C. Range. 

Eastern—Vermilion County, June 8— 
We have had a few showers but it is dry 
yet. Corn planting still going on. Cut 
worms are cutting big and little corn in 
almost every field. Some fields planted 
the third time. Early oats are heading, 
about half knee high. Hay will be light 
Pastures are short. New oats are 30 
cents, new corn 50 cents.—Elmer Varner. 


MISSOURI 

South-Central—Webster County, June 9 
—Here on top of the Ozarks we are hav- 
ng cool, dry weather. Corn is in all 
stages of growth from just planted to 
knee high. It needs rain and warm 
weather. Hay crop will be very light. 
Clover being cut. Oats are heading out. 
Except on good soil crop will be light. 
Wheat headed out but only a small acre- 
age. Pastures need rain. Butterfat from 
25 to 33 cents, eggs 16 cents, broilers from 
20 to 28 cents, hens 11 to 16 cents.—J. C. 
Preston, 


KANSAS 

Esat-Central—Franklin County, 
—Very cool nights. 
to 40 degrees. Wheat looks fine. Oats 
are short, most of them on account of dry 
Weather, Last Wednesday 
a two-inch rain, the first for over a 
month. High wind and sunshine dried 
things up. Corn is looking good in spite | 
of the cool weather. Most of it cultivated 
over the second time. 
be replanted. Eggs 16 cents, seconds 12 
cents, cream 25 cents, whole milk 45 cents, 
bran $1.40, shorts, $1.50, old hens 14 cents. 
—F. D. Everingham. 

Eastern—Green County, June 6—After 
three months of dry, cool weather we had 
é le rain Wednesday night. Crops are 
looking fine. Gardens good and quality 
No much stock being shipped to 
market from here at present.—E. E. Per- 


June 8 





DAIRY SCIENCE GROUP TO MEET 
The American Dairy Science Associa- 
Uon will meet at Ames, June 24 to 26. 
Le iding investigators and_ instructors 
‘rom the Department of Agriculture and 
agricultural colleges of the United States 
_ appear on the three-day program. 

The session Tuesday morning will be of 


& general nature. Starting Tuesday noon, 
‘Wo programs will be under way at the 
Same time. They will deal with dairy 


‘nufacture and bacteriology and dairy 
Production and official testing. Wednes- 
day m rning the two programs are dairy 
vroducts and bacteriology and dairy pro- 
duction and official testing. Wednesday 
afternoon extension workers will meet 
‘nd a general program will also be given. 
Thursday morning a college instruction 
and extension program will be conducted 
8S Well as a general program. 





for the SEPTEMBER 
MARKET 


/ 


A BRAKEMAN'’S LANTERN swings in the night...a whistle toots...a 
train lurches...and somebody’s hogs have started for market! Hogs 
that will bring a good price...or a poor price...depending on what 


night they started. 


What night your hogs leave is all up to you! Because trains leave for 


market every night in the year! Government figures 
tember is the month of highest hog prices 
wrong on the September market so why not start now to get your hogs 
ready? You can do it very easily... by feeding Purina Chows! These 
feeds put on gains faster and cheaper. They're more than tankage... 
they contain linseed meal...molasses...alfalfa leaf meal. ..tankage 
... these fourand other good ingredients...each one witha real job todo. 


Official records from the state of Iowa show that 94 hogs in one herd 
averaged 255.2 pounds in six months with Purina Chows as their feed! 
March and April pigs will make the September market easily if they're 
grown on Purina Chows. Start feeding Purina Chows now. And some 
night next September...when the lantern swings...the whistle toots... 
the train lurches...let your hogs be aboard... bound for a high market! 





Thermometer close | 


night we had | | 


Much kafir had to | 








prove 


THE PURINA POUND !S THE CHEAPEST 


that Sep- 
You can't very often go 


















At Your Drug- 
gist and Stock 
Feed House 


Santonin means bigger hog profits for you. I! 
gets the worms every time. It is safe, sure and 
easy to dose with. Santonin is always depend- 
able and uniform in quality. Santonin has no 
bad after effects. Hogs treated with Santonin 
start to gain quickly. Avoid losses, use only 
genuine Santonin. Send for free booklet. 


Consult Your Veterinarian 
There Is No Substitute for S 


AMTORG TRADING CORPORATION 
DEPT.126, 261 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


ALL-STEEL GRAI 

Corrugated N BINS 
D-WEST BINS are made of 
2% in. Corrugated Steel  esti- 
+ 22 times as strong as flat 
steel. Cost no more than ordinary 
bins. Easily set up or moved 
Non-sag patented roof Biggest 
value. Low price. Freight pre- 
paid. FREE—Write for folder, 

. Agents wanted. 
MID-WEST STEEL PRODUCTS 
CO., 158 Am. Bank Building, Kansas City, Mo. 











Please mention this paper when writing. 














\ Books Editors Like 


H. A. Wallace, editor of Wallaces’ 
assistant editor, have just finished reading two 


and Jay Whitson, 


Farmer and Iowa Homestead, 


agricultural books which they believe cornbelt farmers would find 


of considerable value. 


Here is what Jay Whitson, says 
about the book he read: 


“One of the most practical and up-to- 
date books on any agricultural subject 
that has come to my attention in sev- 
eral years is Lapp and McCollum’s 
book, ‘Hygiene, Feeding and Manage- 
ment of Baby Chicks.’ This book 
contains the most information in the 
least words about hygiene, feeding and 
management of baby chicks, of any 
book that it has been my privilege to 
read. ‘ 

“Poultry raisers can well afford to 
invest $1.60 in this helpful book.” 


H. A. Wallace reviews his book 
as follows: 


“One of the most up-to-date and com- 
plete books on fertilizers has been writ- 
ten, by Dr. Firman E. Bear, of the 
Ohio station, and published by John 
Wiley & Sons, of New York City. This 
book does not say so very much about 
either barnyard manure or green man- 
ure, but it gives splendid information 
about the different fertilizers carry- 
ing phosphorus, potash, nitrogen and 
calcium.” 


Either of these books may be obtained by mailing the purchase 
price to Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 


The book, 


“Hygiene, Feeding and Management of Baby Chicks,” 
costs $1.60 and the other book, “Fertilizers,” 


sells for $4 per copy 


Be sure that you give your name and address in ordering. 
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of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand GRAIN M4 . 
R K ET S wages are = nearly so far above pre- Livestock Receipts and 
war as city labor. > | . 
3 | n ~ 
M A FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximately | | = | @ Pr 1ces 
| 115 per cent of pre-war normal, and land ° _ | a 
| generally in the twelve north-central te x ~ os Hog prices are 99 per cent of the tere 
) k states is about 105 per cent. S ig a A year average, as contrasted with 105 per 
Gener ral I rice Outloo NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New = 7 | 2 cent for fat cattle, 65 per cent for sheep 
WIT RE-WAR York factory wages are 234 per cent and Ss) So | 1a and 88 per cent for lambs. 
PRICE er ott Ue _ oh ag. E- railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 | Gorn, No. 23Y— | — The following table gives data as tg 
ND WITH LAST Y per cent of pre-war normal. Last week | go%) 761 | 81 nei, | percentage of ten-year average for re. 
The percentage columns in the follow- Week before | "79% 7614 | “81 an ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
ing table are worthy of the most careful FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS Corn, No. 3Y¥— {| . iets - —- by gy for ~~ pest = weeks, 
study. The first column gives percentage To < " ’ . meal %) 7514) .7 inte Sach week is compared with the ten-year 
present prices are of pre-war, and the |} ager A ga bea, mae, — last tell cor eed ae | -T5%2| .79%4) .74% | average of the corresponding week, thus 
second column percentage prices are of ly pe 95 38. Bh AB hdl part ae ri 55 | Corn, No. 4¥ © seve} of *| “4 78%4| .78 eliminating all seasonal bias. 
the corresponding week last year. ‘ a Py, ee, ae 
The first thing to do in order to get the pe oe, oan banal a  , gh BL -4 Last week nn. cote 74 oe i242 HOGS 
most benefit out of this table is to note at 92.38 a p ia 4.50 a ont. Oats— ° ep creme ae i 1 
the level of prices as a whole. For 7 at 92.38 and yie per c oe aae eeute 1 42 | .381 | 42) 378 = 
+ ASU WOOK  oreeesse | 46 } 05'2) . P "% Pr . 
eR Foe caus or near Gok ee we ARGENTINE CORN PRICES Week before .-| 41%] 3814] 41%] (3734 2 ag 
cent of the same time last year. Now go No. 2 June corn at Buenos Aires sold ~~ 56 si | Ze 25 
down over the list and see which products | last week for 60%c, week before 57'%c. Week before ... BS 53 £2 |28, 
are above and which below the seneral : : k ay woe ener een ene Uh ame { Se $s ° 
wholesale price level. From the stand- j \ of |}oS| xt 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted The W eek Ss Mar ets ‘Last week... xy a | = MO}mS| CS 
that cattle, lumber and the wages of city CATTLE Wheat, No. 2 hard| ” he April 14 to 20s. i00 E135 
labor are above the general price level. —— Last week \1.06 1.00 1.05%] .92%4 | April 21 to 27 ..... 104 91 94 
Oats, wheat, corn, lambs, timothy, clover | > Week before _.|1.05 "98 1:03 91 2 | April 28 to May 91 83 a5 
seed, butter and copper are decidedly be- = ee = nok ” May 5 to li ... 86 85 97 
low the general price level. In most cases, | O FEEDS May 12 to 18 ..... 951 871 97 
the failure of these commodities to ad- a i -& | 3 May 19 to 25 .. 97 85) 96 
vance as much as other products is due geiaié¢ - . May 26 to June 83} 73] 98 
to overproduction. e|3/ § = 1 $ June 2to June 8 ..........| 103] 97] 99 
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Canners and cutters 136) 66 (1,100 Ibs. down)— Last week........ May 19 to 25 87 120 ¢ 
Feeders. .......... 156| 82 Choice and ‘geen Week before.... Ree aha Seen 3 me g : 
Last week .... ssseseseeses{1.2.12]12.88112.25 | Cottonseed (41 | May 2 26 to June 1 ves 75 80} 68 
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Heavy hogs 124] 4 Medium and good— * wakes a ape hast week EES. LAMBS 
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Quarter blood wool, at Boston! 91} 68 Cows— all other points, car lots, " ‘ eas: P REY 
Light cow hides, at Chicago} 84) &4 Last Week. .....cccccce yf; x e 7.62 a See markets; cattle and sheep, 
aos WN ER Week telore 38) 788 | STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS ‘aricae , 
GRAIN ° Cattle prices are for fat beef steers 
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At Chicago— Last week . 1 -50| 6.88 The following table shows the shipments 
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Eggs, at Chicago ........... 111! 74 |. Week before 9.48}10.18) 9.52 Week ending May 30, 1930, as a per- — re 
Smooth and rough a | centage of the receipts for the corre- It will be observed that wheat is bur- 
PROVISIONS—At oy a heavy packing sows | spondi reek i aw § 9990... Tows dened with stocks more than twice the 
— ae sae ee (250 Ibs. up)— pe ing’ W ending May 31, 1929—Iowa, re Ak Ph drhe 
a = asl ne a ay ‘el | ‘iia 9.951 9.05 | 116.9 per cent; Iinois, 88.1; Missouri, 65.3; five-year average 
Sides . 128) 108 Weak RAtine. serene) ool 9.98) 8.95 Nebraska, 120.8; Kansas, 168.7; Indiana, 
Ham 154] 93 | pigs (130 Ibs. dows moeneecd | | ee Ng 96.5; total seven corn belt PORK PRODUCTS 
Bacon _. |__172)__ 130 Last we ek ... Sheen et 9.12 bai at hat es The following table gives the percentage 
T R a ee »e fore NT RO 9.75} 9.08 of the six-year average, 1924-29, of pork 
Sonn Fur wat RES—At ‘Chicago —_——— Stock pigs— Z { " ial | a Oooh ane te een products stored at western markets. 
orn— | MAT WOO cincccccsssesincsmescsl Oe oecce 8.00 ——— 
July as 114! 92 Week before 8.75 } 9.30 The following tables show the movement n{ 2 
September 112! 91 | =— : of feeder and stocker cattle and feeder co] 2| & 
December 118} 89 SHEEP ie srocker sheep from twelve markets ol et) Ss 
\ 2 <j ilealaeataraaatectcamctecerics (MMe! ME ete ——" nto » seven cor It states. =| °o g 
~ ee oe Medium to prime i’ a el y| @ 
September ecaesbeaieaea 91] 92 Last wee ; Sek) uP Months of January, February, March, = Pe 3 
— nn 98) 95 Week before | = sien ahem 1 5 
heat— sambs, culls and co ( | Sa Sn — ~ 
July ; | ol 99 I ~s oom mess f pedi zee eb 9.42! a 9.00 | | Totals March , ee 85 82 97 
Septembe r valine , 101 98 Week before 1 9.62110.62] 9.50 | Iowa il. | Neb. /for corn | April 1 73| 56) 88 
December ..............0. hai .| 102 98 | yearling wethers, medium a | | | bel May 1 .. 68 82 
Lara— to_prime— | | T928 .....| 109,485, 63,949, 147,224 eye} | 
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eptember ws = Week before 9.18} 8.88) 8.70 | 1930 ......1 141,626} 59,078] 153,828 
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IMBtON) on beac 168) 83 
saa pine (southern). 

No, 2 com. boards)} 138 70 

Yellow pine (southern) | | 

1x6 and 2 B (finish).. 166) 80 





ee ee 126 91 
FINANCIAL. 

Bank clearings, per capita, | 
outside of New York, | 
month of May 210 R88 

Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, | | 
at New York ........ | 80! 37 

Industrial stocks . 340) 85 

Railroad stocks TEs ae 131] —-93 


RAILROAD RATES - Fre ight rates on 
corn and oats from low a fo Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war formal, and on 
eattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of pre-war normal. 


RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 


the percentage for the week ending 
May 24. 1930, of the 1925-1929 five- 
year average for the corresponding 


week: Coal and coke 87 per cent, grain 


97 per cent, livestock 86 per cent, lum- 
ber 7? per eent, ore 91 per cent, and 


miscellaneous merchandise 95 per cent. 


FARM-HAND WAGES—Waeges of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 160 per cent 





NOTE — Unless 
classes of livestock are quoted at an ¢ 
age of prices from common to choice. 
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Last week ........ 5.25/14,50 
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Months of January, February, March, 
April and May. 














LORS cscs 8,947] 12% 340,468 
1929 000 994 5 | 14,941 
1930. a... | 21,8 898 149,135 382,241 
; One week ending May 30 ae 30; May 31 
1929; June 1, 192 
1928 371 668 4, 647| 11,016 
1929 1,533 994 34) 14,941 
1930 173 546] 2 2,015} | 5,689 








MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 

Butter, creamery extras, last week 
Slt%ec, week before 32c; cheddar cheese, 
last week l7c, week before 17'gc; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 22c, week before 
21%,c; ducks, last week 13c, week before 
18c; fat hens, last week 22c, week before 
2lc; broilers, last week 23c, week before 
28c; geese, last week 12c, week before 12c. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard the first week in June 
were 11,329,000 pounds, as compared with 
8,799,000 pounds the week before and 
10,119,000 pounds for the same week last 
year. Experts of pork the first week in 
June were 4,842,000 pounds, as compared 
with 4,188,000 pounds the week before 
and 5,948,000 pounds for the same week 
last year. 





Wednesday, June 
Thursday, June 26 ... 5, 000 
Friday, June 27 ae (nt 

Saturday, June 28 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
Exports of wheat the first week 
June were 4,411,000 bushels, as compared 
with 4,472,000 bushels for the week before 
and 8,853,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. Exports of corn the first week 
in June were 8,000 bushels, as comp ired 


with 7,000 bushels the week befo and 
67,000 bushels for the same aeck last 
year. Exports of oats the first week = 
June were 40,000 bushels, as compared 
with 5,000 bushels for the week before 
and 620,000 bushels for the same week 


last year. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 
Quarter blood wool at Boston is 27¢, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 1%, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $11.5! 
and cotton at New York 15.2c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about_ 67¢ 
for No. 3, oats are 32%c, and wheat 87c. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $11.66, week be- 
fore $11.66. Chicago—Last week $10.10, 
week before $10.05, 
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The Widow That Wasn’t 


(Continued from page 7) 


They were all good things, and he could 
not help seeing that the recital pleased 
her. And, as he talked, he looked at her, 
at the red light on her hair, the shine of 


ner eyes, like phosphorus in the curl of 
qa wave at night, at her long lashes, 
and—— 5 


“Yes,"’ said Miss Van Horne, “‘you were 





saving 

The minister awoke with a guilty start. 
He realized that his sentence had broken 
off in the middle. “Why—why—er—yes,”’ 
he stammered. “I was saying that—that 


| don’t know what I should have done 
without Mrs. Coffin. She’s a treasure. 
Frankly, she is the only real friend I 


have found in Trumet.” 


“I know. I feel the same way about 
her. She means so much to me! I miss 
her very much since—since o 





“Since I came, you mean. I'm sorry. I 
object to having others choose my friends 
for me, people who, because of a fanatical 
prejudice, stand in the way of If it 
wasn’t for that, you might call and see 
Mrs. Coffin just as you used to do.” 

Grace shook her head. They had moved 
on to the bend of the bluff, beyond the 
fringe of pines, and were now standing 
at the very edge of the high bank. 

“If it wasn’t for that, you would come,” 








asserted the minister. 

“Yes, I suppose so. I should like to 
come I miss my talks with Aunt Keziah 
n than you can imagine—now espe- 
cially But, somehow, what we want to 
do most seems to be what we mustn't, 


nd what we don’t like is our duty.” 


HE said this without looking at him, 
S nd the expression on her face was 


the same sad, grave one he had noticed 
when he first saw her standing alone by 
the pine. 


Vhy don't you come?” he persisted. 

‘T can't, of course. You know I can’t.” 

“Why not? If my company is objec- 
tionable, I can go away when you come, 
If you dislike me, I - 

“You know I don't 
sonally.”’ 

“I'm awfully glad of that.” 

“Rut it’s impossible. Uncle respects 

d is fond of Aunt Keziah, but he would 
not hear of my visiting the parsonage. He 
wouldn't listen. And think of your own 

mngregation.”’ 

“Confound my congregation!”’ 

“Why, Mr. Ellery!” 

She looked at him in amazement; then 
her lips began to curl. 

“Why, Mr. Ellery!"’ she repeated. 

The minister turned very red and drew 
his hand across his forehead. ‘“‘I—I don't 
mean that exactly,’’ he stammered, “But 
I'm not a child. I have the right to exer- 
cise a man’s discretion. My parish com- 
mittee must understand that. They shall! 
If I choose to see you i 





dislike you per- 





Look out! 
She was close to the overhanging edge 
of the bluff, and the sod upon which she 
stood was bending beneath her feet. He 
sprang forward, caught her about the 
waist, and pulled her back. The sod broke 
and rattled down the sandy slope. She 
would have had a slight tumble, nothing 
worse, had she gone with it. There was 
no danger; and yet the minister was very 
white as he released her. 
Ss was pale for a moment, and 
“Thank you,” she gasped. 
It is late. I didn’t realize 
I—I must go.” 
tho he tried to. 
“The sunset is 





too, 
then crimson. 
“I—I must go. 
how late it was. 
He did not answer, 
“Good-bye,” she said. 
beautiful, isn’t it?’’ 
“Beautiful, indeed.”’ 
“Yes. I—I think the sunsets from this 
point are the finest I have ever seen. I 
come here every Sunday afternoon to see 


them.”’ This remark was given merely to 
cover embarrassment, but it had an un- 
expected effect. 

“You do?” cried the minister. The next 
moment he was alone. Grace Van Horne 
had vanished in the gloom of the pine 
thickets. 

It was a strange John Ellery who 
walked slowly back along the path, one 


that Keziah herself would not have rec- 
ognized, to say nothing of Captain Elka- 
nah and the parish committee. The dig- 
nified person, with the dignified walk and 
calm, untroubled brow, was gone, and 
here was an absent-minded young fellow 
who stumbled blindly along, tripping over 
roots and dead limbs, and caring nothing, 


apparently, for the damage to his Sun- 
day boots and trousers which might re- 
sult from the stumbles. 


HE summer in Trumet drowsed on, as 


Trumet summers did in those days, 
wh there were no boarders from the 
automobiles or telephones or ‘“‘an- 

ti 


ique’’ eollectors. In June, the Sunday 
School had its annual picnic. On the morn- 
ing of the Fourth of July, some desperate 
Spirits among the younger set climbed in 
at the church window and rang the bell, 
in spite of the warning threats of the 
Selectmen, who had gone on record 
Prepared to prosecute all disturbers of the 
peace to the “full extent of the law.” 

The Sunday dinners with the Daniels 
family were almost regular weekly func- 
tions now. Ellery dodged them when he 
could, but he could not do so often with- 
Out telling an absolute lie, and this he 
Would not do. And, regularly, when the 
Solemn meal was eaten, Captain Elkanah 
Went upstairs for his nap and the Rever- 
end John was left alone with Annabel. 


as 


“What is your hurry, Mr. Ellery?” An- 
nabel begged on one occasion, when the 
reading of Moore’s poems had been inter- 
rupted in the middle by the guest's sud- 
den rising and reaching for his hat. “I 
don’t see why you always go so early. It’s 
so every time you're here. Do you call at 
any other house on Sunday afternoons?” 

“No,” was the prompt reply. ‘Oh, no.” 

“Mrs. Rogers said she saw you walking 
across the fields after you left here last 
Sunday. I wish you had mentioned it. I 
love to walk, and there are so few people 
that I find congenial company. Are you 
going for a walk now?” 

“Why, no—er—not exactly.” 

“I’m sorry. Good-bye. Will you come 
again next Sunday? Of course, you will. 
You know how dreadfully disappointed I 
—we—shall be if you don’t.” 

“Thank you, Miss Daniels. I enjoyed 
the dinner very much. Good afternoon.” 

He hurried down the path. Annabel 
watched him go. Then she did an odd 
thing. She passed thru the sitting-room, 
entered the front hall, went up the stairs, 
tiptoed by the door of her father’s room, 
and then up another flight to the attic. 
From here a steep set of steps led to the 
cupola on the roof. In that cupola was a 
spyglass. Annabel opened a window a 


few inches, took the spyglass from its 
rack, adjusted it, laid it on the sill of the 
open window and knelt, the glass at 


her eye. 

Thru the glass she saw the 
of Cannon hill, with the beacon at the top 
and Captain Mayo’s house near it. The 
main road was deserted, save for one fig- 


long slope 


ure, that of her late caller. Slowly she 
moved the big end of the glass. He was 
striding across the meadow land, a half 


mile beyond the parsonage, and hurrying 


in the direction of the beach. She saw 
him climb a high dune, jump a fence, 
cross a field and finally vanish in the 


grove of pines on the edge of the bluff by 
the shore. 

Annabel put down the glass, and, heed- 
of her father’s calls, sat thinking. 
minister had deliberately deceived 
Why had he done it? Was there 
any real reason why he insisted on leav- 
ing the house regularly at four o'clock? 
Annabel did not know. Her eyes snapped 
and her sharp features looked sharper yet 
descended the steps to the attic. 
not know; but she intended to 


less 
The 
her. 


as she 
She did 
find out. 


7 EZIAH was getting worried about her 


parson. Not concerning his popular- 
ity with his congregation. She had long 
since ceased to worry about that. The 


young minister’s place in his people’s re- 
gard was now assured, the attendance 
was increasing, and the Regular church 
was now on a firmer footing, financially 
and socially, than it had been for years. 


But what worried Mrs. Coffin was John 
Ellery’s personal appearance and _ be- 
havior. He had grown perceptibly thin- 


ner, his manner was distrait, and, worst 
of all in the housekeeper’s eyes, his appe- 
tite had fallen off. She tried all sorts of 
tempting dishes, but to no avail. 

And he was so absent-minded, especial- 
ly on Sunday evenings, before prayer- 
meeting, and after he had returned from 
the afternoon at Captain Elkanah’s, 

“Say, Mr. Ellery,’’ she said, on one of 
these Sunday evenings, ‘“‘do you know, it 
to me that Elkanah’s meals must 
go to your head. Don't have any of his 
granddad’s New England rum, do you?” 

The minister smiled and denied ac- 
quaintanceship with the New England 
beverage. 

‘“Humph! Then it must be the other 
thing. You ain’t in love, are you? You 
went there right after meetin’ this noon, 
and now it’s seven o'clock and you've just 
got home. And ‘twas the same last Sun- 
day and the one before. Been there all 
the time, have you?” 

She knew he had not, because she had 
seen him pass the parsonage, on the op- 
posite side of the road, two hours before, 
But she was curious to learn what his 
reply would be. 

The young man started, 
was plainly embarrassed. 

“No,” he said slowly. “‘Not all the time. 
I—er—went for a short walk.”’ 

Before she could inquire concerning that 
walk, he had entered the study and closed 
the door after him. 

During the week which followed he was 
more absent-minded than ever. There 
were evenings when he spoke scarcely a 
word, but sat silent in his chair. 


seems 


colored, and 


Keziah returned to 
ate a lonely dinner, 
washed the dishes, and went upstairs to 
her own room. From her writing case she 
took a packet of letters and a daguerreo- 
type. The latter was the portrait of a 
young man, in high-collared coat, stock, 
and fancy waistcoat. His hair, worn long 
over the ears, was smooth with a shine 
that suggested oil, and in his shirt front 
was a large pin, which might possibly 
have been mistaken by a credulous ob- 
server for a diamond. Mrs. Coffin looked 
at the daguerreotype, sighed, shuddered, 
and laid it aside. Then she opened the 
packet of letters. Selecting one from the 
top of the pile, she read it slowly. And, 
as she read, she sighed again. 

She did not hear the back door of the 
parsonage open and close softly. Nor did 
she hear the cautious footsteps in the 


HE next Sunday, 
the parsonage, 


yn eT Tn 


rooms below. What aroused her from her 
reading was her own name, spoken at the 
foot of the stairs. ’ 

“Keziah! Keziah! 
me—Nat. Are you busy, Keziah? 
to see you for a minute.” 

The housekeeper hurriedly 
letter into her waist. 

“T'll be right down, Nat,” 


Are you there? It’s 
I want 
thrust the 


she answered, 





“I'm comin’.” 

He was in the sitting-room when she 
entered. He was wearing his Sunday suit 
of blue, and his soft felt hat was on the 
center table. She caught a glimpse of 
his face. 

“What is it?’ she asked. ‘‘What is the 
matter? Is anybody sick? Is your 
father ti 


“No, he’s all right. That is, he’s as well 
as he has been lately, tho that isn’t sayin’ 
much.” 

“Is Grace——" 

“No, she’s all right, too, I guess. Been 
sort of quiet and sorrowful for the last 
few weeks—or I've seemed to notice that 
she has—but [ cal'late it’s nothin’ serious. 
I wouldn't wonder if the same thing that’s 
troublin’ her is what ails me.” 

“But what is it? Why don’t you tell 
me?” 

“Well, Keziah, it’s trouble enough. Dad 
and I have had a fallin’ out.” 

Mrs. Coffin’s mouth and eyes opened. 


“What?” she cried, in utter astonish- 
ment. 
“Yes. It’s true. We had what was next 


door to a real quarrel after dinner today. 
It would have been a real one if I hadn't 
walked off and left him.” 

“Nat Hammond, I'm surprised at you! 
What was it all about? Religion?” 

“No, not a sliver of religion in it. It’s 
somethin’ worse, enough sight worse. 
Somethin’ I can't do—even for dad—and 
won't, either. Keziah, dead on 
my marryin’ Grace.”’ 

“Nat!”’ 

“It's a fact. 


he’s set 


You see, dad realizes, bet- 








ter’n I thought he did, that his health is | 
pretty shaky, and that he is likely to | 
founder ’most any time. But the dream 
of his life, he says, has been that we 
should marry. And he wants to see it 
done.” 

Keziah was silent for a moment. Then 
she said slowly: “And Grace herself? 
How does she feel about it? Has he 
spoken to her?” 

“I don't know. I guess likely he has. 
Perhaps that's why she's been so sort of 
mournful lately. But never mind wheth- 


er he has or not; I won't do it, and I told 
him so. He got red-hot in a jiffy. 
ungrateful and stubborn and all sorts of 
things. And I, bein’ a Hammond, with 
some of the Hammond balkiness in me, I 
set my foot down as hard as his. And we 


had it until—until—well, until I saw him 
stagger and tremble so that I actually 
got scared and feared he was goin’ to 
keel over where he stood. 


‘***Why can’t you?’ he kept sayin’. ‘But 
why can’t you? Ain't she a girl anyone 
would be proud to have for a_ wife?’ 
‘Course there was no answer to that but 
yes. Then back he comes again with, 
‘Then why can't you?’ At last, being 
frightened, as I said, that he might have 
another shock or somethin’, I said I'd 
think it over, and come away and left 
him. And I come straight to you. Keziah, 
what shall I do?) What can you say to 
help me?” 

Keziah was silent, 
grave, and the lines 
seemed to deepen. But her voice 
calm when, at last, she spoke. 

“Nat,’’ she said, ‘“‘there’s only one thing 
I can say; and that’s what your father 
said: ‘Why can’t } 

The captain sprang from his chair. 
“Keziah, you're crazy! Don't talk to me 
like that! We're not jokin’ now. You 
know why I can’t marry her, nor anyone 
else in this round world but you.” 

“Nat, I can’t marry you.” 

(Continued next week) 
(Copyright, D. Appleton & Co.) 


Her face was very 
about her 
was 





MINNESOTA CATTLE FEEDERS’ DAY, 
JUNE 25 


The ninth annual Minnesota cattle 
feeders’ meeting will be held at the live- 
stock pavilion at University Farm, St. 
Paul, Minn., on Wednesday, June 25. Re- 
sults secured in the fattening of sixty 
beef calves, in six lots of ten calves each, 
on six different rations, at the Univer- 
sity Farm, and results secured in the 
fattening of four lots of eight calves each, 
on four different rations, at the Crooks- 
ton experiment station, will be made 
public. 

The principal questions 
feeding experiments were: (1) The effect 
of substituting a part of the corn with 
cane molasses in the ration for fattening 
beef calves; (2) the effect of adding two 
pounds of cane molasses per head per day 


studied in the 


to a full feed of ground barley in fatten- 
ing calves; (3) the effect of grinding the 
alfalfa hay and mixing it with the corn 


or with corn and molasses before feeding 
to fattening calves; (4) the importance of 
corn silage in the ration for fattening 
calves; (5) the amount of linseed oil meal 
required to produce the most profitable 
results when fed with barley and alfalfa 
hay or with barley, alfalfa hay and corn 
silage, the ration for fattening beef 
calves. 

Of special interest on the program will 
be a talk and demonstration by D. W. 
Hartzell, of the National Livestock and 
Meat Board, of Chicago, on the use of the 
beef carcass in the meat trade. This 
year, for the first time, a complete sep- 
arate program is being arranged for farm 
women who wish to accompany their hus- 
bands to the Feeders’ Day program. 
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THE NEW 
CLEANS BY THE 
HAND-WASHING METHOD 


The two features you have al- 
ways wanted are now available 


in the NEW VOSS. 


It is the first gasoline engine 
washer to be equipped with an 
electric self-starter. No more 
“cranking”... .just a touch of 
your foot on the starter button, 
and the reliable Briggs & Strat- 
ton engine of the NEW VOSS 
starts instantly! 

It is the only washer to offer 
a Floating Agitator, the only 
mechanical device which dup- 
licates the gentle, thorough 
hand-washing action. 

The NEW VOSS hasall oth- 
er worthwhile features of the 
modern washer. 

See the NEW VOSS before you buy! 


Voss Washers with Electric 
Motor are also Available. 









“Washing Macliine Buslders Since 1876 





VOSS BROS. MFEEG.CO. 


DAVENPORT. 10WA 





(Backed by 30 years Experience 
tn Wood Preservation) 
PRESSURE ~CREOSOTED /or 
PERMANENCE 
STRENGTH 
ECONOMY 


Set Them t Forget Them 
National Lumber 
& Creosoting Co. 

Texarkana, Ark. 


v LITERATURE FREE 


















te PT Sea a kT. ily? 

Build Your Own Self-filling Fountain 
Use this PATENTED copper FLOATVALVE, works 
in any trough. Connects to stock, tower or pressure 
tank. FLOATVALVE and SCREEN by Parcel Post 
$3.50. SELFFILLING steel trough, 100 hog size 
$10. SELFFILLING 

Guaranteed to sell their self. 
WALTER M. BLACK & SONS, 





fountain with heater $20, 
Circular free. 


EATON, IND. 
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Our Readers Mark 


The Place to Buy What You Need 
a and Sell What You Wish 





rome Rates and Information 


The classified advertising rate is 15c a word. Minimum, $1.50 for each insertion. Count 
each whole number, initial and sign as a word. Count name and address as part of the 





ad. Thus, “F. L. Wires’’ is counted as three words. ‘22 W. 21st St.” is counted as four 





SCHEDULE OF RATES 











Words. | ‘ener vie. 
ERR GS 
.{$ 1.50/$ 3.00/$ 4.50/$ 6.00|$10.50/$16.50 

1.65} 3.30) 4.95} 6.60) 11.55) 18.15 
1.80} 3.60} 5.40) 7.20) 12.60} 19.80 
1.95} 3.90] 5.85} 7.80) 13.65) 21.45 
2.10} 4.20} 6.30) 8.40) 14.70} 23.10 
2.25} 4.50] 6.75) 9.00) 15.75) 24.75 
2.40| 4.80] 7.20) 9.60) 16.80) 26.40 
2.55} 5.10) 7.65] 10.20) 17.85] 28.05 
2.70} 5.40} 8.10) 10.80) 18.90) 29.70 
2.85} 5.70} 8.55} 11.40) 19.95) 31.35 
3.00] 6.00) 9.00} 12.00] 21.00} 33.00 
3.15] 6.30] 9.45) 12.60] 22.05) 34 

3.30| 6.60} 9.90) 13.20) 23.10) 36.30 


























COMMISSION HOUSES 


EXTRA PREMIU M BARRED ROCK BROILERS 





and springs. Premium all live poultry. Coops 
furnished. Write for information, “19% Wholesale 
buyers D. L. Hemman Co., 119 South Water 


Market, Chicago 

SHIP YOUR BROILERS AND OTHER POUL 
try to an old established firm having 67 years’ 

experience handling poultry Write today for prices 

and tags Cc. H. Weaver & Co., South Water Mar 

I t, © hic cago. 


CHICAGO BUTCHERS PACKING CO., 216-222 
N. Peoria St., Chicago Commission a specialty. 

Poultry, veal, eggs and butter. Highest prices ob- 

tained Returns mailed same day. 

WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED Age tas 
and veal Highest possible prices paid Ww 

for information and tags lbrake & Bonfield, 940 

Fulton St , Chicago 





COUGLE_ COMMISSION cO., 1154 56 W. RAN- 

dolph St., Chicago. Established 1873. Ship us 
your poultry, veal, eggs. Top prices. Remittance 
day of arrival 


ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POULTRY. 


veal-eggs. Furnish soaps on request. H. 4 
Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. Established 
1890. 





_HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN 


GET FULL MARKE T VALUE FOR YOu rR HAY 
and prompt returns. Ship John Devlin Hay 
Co., 192 North Clark St., Chicago, Il. 


__ DOGS AND PET STOCK 


$8 RUYS GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERDS, 
also Collie pups (males and spayed females). 





(No better heeler stock.) $6 buys purebred Fox 
Te rrier pups (males and spayed females). Ratters 
$1 ‘oy Terriers $8 Vrite wants. Sunnyside 


Kennels, Reinbeck, Iowa 

REG. WHITE COLLIES 8&8; CROSS ~ BRE | 
Collie and Shepherd $5; partly trained Shepherd 

$10 Male or spayed female Satifaction guar- 

anteed. Peter Hintgen, LaMotte, Iowa. 

FREE TRAINING INSTRUCTIONS WITH EACH 
Shepherd or White Collie pup Heeling stock. 

Also partly trained stock dogs. Cheap. J. Isaksen, 

Springfield, Minn 


HIGH GRADE BLACK ENGLISH SHEPHERD 
pups for cattle and watch dogs From No. 1 
heeling parents Gerhard Wolter, Hamburg, Minn. 


FOR SALE—REGISTERED NEWFOUNDLAND 











puppies at all times. South Dakota's largest 
Newfoundland kennels. Wilbur Rector, Parker, 
8. D. 
COLLIES 





COLLIES—WHITE AND COLORS. PEDI- 

greed, intelligent workers, loyal companions, re- 
liable guards Prices reasonable and satisfaction 
— Box 55, Shomont Kennels, Monticello, 
owa 


BEAUTIFUL COLLIE AND ENGLISH. SHEP- 
- herd puppies. Clear Spring Kennels, Excelsior, 
Minn 








RABBITS 


CHING HILL A FEMALE BRED, $3; _ PEDI- 
_ Brees s _Arthur Michel, gm ngbrook, _Towa. 











c fine HILL: ND BLACK SILVER FOX 
rabbits. iia Grawe, Waverly, Towa, 
Steen ened 


SHEPHERD “PUPS; MALES FEMALES 
0 0. Chas Sherwood, Victor, Towa. 


EDUCATIONAL 


LEARN AIRCRAFT WELDING, _AUTOMO 
biles. Stevinson, 2008S F. Main, Kansas City, 











- oe AUCTION SCHOOLS 

BE AN AUCTIONEER. EARN $25-$100 DAILY. 
Send for large illustrated catalog, also how to 

receive Home Study Course free Reppert’s Auction 

School, Box 32, Decatur, Ind 

AUC TIONEERING LEARNED QUICKLY 200 

ction sayings $1; joker $1. American Auction 
Ki ANSAS Cc ity 


FARM LANDS 


LA? AND or NING Ss ALONG THE GRI 











thern Railw in Minnesota, Nerth Dakota, 
Idaho, Washington and Oregon Send for free 
hook and list of best farm bargains in many years 


Low homeseekers’ rates. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 307, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


OWN A FARM IN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 


Montana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon Crop 
payment or easy terms Free literature; mention 
state. H. W. Byerly, 34 Northern Pacific Rail 


way, St. Paul, Minn 


IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND SOUTH- 

ern Minnesota foreclosed farms at cost for sale 
by bank. Write John S. Sorensen, 50 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, 


CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SAN JOAQUIN VALL 








bY OF CALIFOR- 

nia general farming is a paying business, feeding 
millions of people in towns and cities. Alfalfa com 
bined with dairying, hogs and poultry, yields a good 
income. A small one-family farm, with little hired 
labor, insures success. You can work outdoors all 
the year. Newcomers welcome The Santa Fe 
Railway has no land to sell, but offers a free service 
in helping you get right location. Write for illus- 
trated San Joaquin Valley folder and get our farm 
paper, “The Earth,” free for six months. § 
Seagraves, General Colonization Agent, Santa Fe 
Railway, 910 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 





_ KANSAS 
40 ACRES NEAR TOWN ON HARD ROAD. 
arge house and barn. Price $2,600; terms, 
$1,600 cash No_ trade. Other farms, all sizes. 


The Allen County Investment Co., lola, Kansas, 














Wa ent to sell or rent your farm? Ac ivertise it in 
this column You will reach nearly 95 per cent of 
all Iowa farm folks. 


words and ‘Des Moines, Iowa,”’ as two words, $1 and $1! 55.50 both count as one word. 
C. O. D. counts as three words. R. F. D. 4 counts as four words and R. 4 as two, Ads must 
reach us before Wednesday noon, ten days ahead of the issue date. Send full remittance with order. 

If you have not advertised with us recently, be sure to give two references. This is for your 
own protection. One should be your banker and the other some responsible business man. To 
avoid delay, send letters of recommendation with your order. Write or print your ad plainly. 








—— 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING | 
patents. Send sketch or model for instr 
or write for free book, ‘‘How to Obtain a P 

















and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. No charge fy» 
information_on how to proceed. C larence A 0 ‘Brien 





_—— page Ti. a LIVESTOCK 





Registered Patent Attorney, 5 Security Savings 
and Commercial Bank Bldg., Washington, D. ¢ ” 








FARM LANDS DAIRY CATTLE 





BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT AT. AT- 





MINNESOTA REGISTERED HEIFERS, CALVES AND CO 





Better in Minnesota.”’ 1929 farm products val- Exira, Iowa. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK—*“YOU'LL DO Guernseys 20 years. Hazelhurst Guernsey Farm, | TAL RERT DICK. PERSONAL SERVICE. No 


torneys; patents and trade-marks. 80 
WS. | ble Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 2 Bache 





NO 





ued at $663,863,000. Minnesota butter commands | FOR SALE—-REGISTERED BROWN SW 
i 


consultation Gesen. 1216 So. Suret 
ISS | Des Moines, Iowa — 
































RENTERS—I HAVE THREE OR FOUR ESPE- | SPRING BOARS AND GILTS, CHOICE QU 
cially fine bargains in foreclosed southwest Min ity, leading bloodlines and show record, 
nesota farms close to Iowa line; good terms. each. Jerome Mihm, Hendricks, Minn. 


highest price. , Creameries as where. epumeered bull, “2 years. Ted Van Hove, Titonka, Iowa. 

and unimprovec ands at low prices. *lenty Oo : 

moisture, rich pastures, excellent roads, a healthful SWINE BABY CHICKS 

climate, good schools, churches. Write or free HAMPSHIRE FALL BOARS AND YEARLINGS 

book of facts. Ten Thousand Lakes-Greater Minne MPS E FALL Be $ 5 4INGS. CHIX—STATE ACCREDITED ) YD 
sota  Assn., 1501 University Ave., Dept. 503, St. Sows and gilts bred for fall. Jn truck loads ed. When you buy state aaiiiek ale = EAT. 
Paul, Minn. or C. O. D. ©. A. Prentice, Sac City, Towa. getting what you're paying for, as they must be 


AL. | Tight when O. K. by the stete. Thousands of o r 
$15 | customers are sharing the profits of Whiteview (| x 
as they realize the difference between state accred 





Ww rite for particulars, Box 445, Slayton, Minn. 











ited or just common stock. Whiteview Chix ar 


























where lasers failed to pay Some of these hu 


ire i ew All > ood conditio 
LIVESTOCK | wih cal cari 4 = the seas ote NY e “a 9 one 











prams Se ny gy oe = Lege a Rhea them healthy and peppy 
A t RS coo tA’ > AGENCY you want chicks from egg laying blood ‘ 
improved farms. _ No commission added. MISCELLANEOUS many years of scientific culling and breeding ie 
Emerson Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. Whiteview Chix, as they are the money-makers for 
DAIRY AND ALFALFA FARMS, NEW LIST CORN HARVESTER you, English Tom, Barron, White Leghorns from 
and highway map free Murray’s Land Office, | R RIC H MAN'S CORN HARVESTER, POOR White, Brown Buff Path oeee ana ing 4 ene 
Wadena, Minn man’s price; only $25, with bundle tying attach- ; , my 7 ANC , 2 
= = ee ee ees J : “ Barred, White, Buff. Rocks, White Minorcas, 8S. ¢ 
ment Free catalog showing pictures of harvester. rn. ¢. I. Reds, White, Buff Orpingtor whic 
SOUTH DAKOTA ’ Process Co., Salina, Kan Wy andotes, $8.50; Sussex, Jersey Black ‘Giants 
TWO_ IMPROVE D SOUTH DAKOTA FARMS $11; heavy assorted, $7.750; light assor $7 
160 and 320 acres, Easy terms. Take part deoelaeniiai FARM MACHINERY ere 100 per cent live arrival guaranteed W} te v 
trade U nimproved land preferred T. I. Robin USED BIRDSELL C LON ER HULLE Hatchery, , Roanoke, Mi. William Fehr, Pri 
son, Carlton, Ore., owner; or E. M. Robinson, De tionally low bri d Real bargains in No. < © TTED a ann 
Smet, 8. D. idee é. No & ana 9 hullers that are repossessed SPECIAL P RICES ON MIL LER’S MISSOt RI 


Ne aa accredited ‘Health Certified’’ chicks for mmer 
aah delivery. White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Ancor 

a heavy assorted, $8; White, Barred, Buff P 
ae Rocks, | R. I. Reds, Buff Orpingtons, Whit: 































































> PRANK J. | HEDGE POSTS FOR SALE, CARLOTS. H. 
RE ., Bang , rely Ls — POR SALE. FRANK J. Porth & Co., Winfield, Kan. 


eaeliiaieectiphiliiciaieslai - these unusual bargains right near you. Address dotte $9: Whit Thi 
I 8 4 3 s . ottes, 9; e Orpingtons, White, Blac 
a a BEEF CATTLE — ees Payment Plan, P. O. Box 559, South Minorcas, ‘Silver Laced pad i tes $10 
CHOICE REGISTERED SHORTHORN COWS : - — ——7 ry Giants, ois per 2 100 
4 ss. Others ‘ll along toans an ~1s ess 1a ac ce per chic i al 
ar ee one zp O. eS ____—CCINCUBATOR _—_________ | charges prepaid. 100 per cent delivery Mil 
Pleasantville, Iowa 9,000 AMERIC AN, 7,200 Qu E E N, Bagh ler Hatche ries, 3, Box 562 , Lancaster, M 
: . deck, 0 bi y ubat G as new. . Tr a 
25 HEAD OF GOOD, SMOOTH, BLOCKY. AB- | gules Se Se Neb. 00 . PRICES SLASHED ON 20 VARIETIES OF 
rdeen Angus bulls from 8 to 20 months of age. ———_—__—_—_ ~ , a June ond. July. i | the time to or 
any 8 ~ der pullets from world’s record blooc ines S week 
Ww alt er Wilkinson, Lucas, Towa KODAK FINISHING ~ | and clder for shipment in May, June and July at ; 
REGISTERED RED POLLED BULLS _AND ROLL DEVELOPED AND SEVEN PRINTS, ONE | big discount. Free catalog. Meskmann Hatchery 
heifers of quality for sale. Roger Van Evera, print. hand_ colored, 30c Pasco Photo Labora- | Box 57F, Grand id Rapids, Mich 
0 owe oC ) is Ric , ni —— 
R a, & avenp rt shel , ; : tories, 146 Nicollet, | Minne apolis, Minn. BIG HU SKY a: HIC KS, G U AR ANTE Fe 1D To 
REGISTERED HEREFORD BULLS FOR SALE TRIAL ROLL DEVELOPED. SIX BEAUTIFUL live (catalog fully explains), only c Up 
of Beau Blanchard blood lines. Miles McDon- Glossitone prints 25c. Day-Night Studio, Se- | Shipped C. O. D. Superior certified 
ald, Delhi, Towa. iain ; dalia, Mo. time guaranteed. Get our big free catal 
FOR SALE—MILKING SHORTHORN BULLS | FIRST FILM DEVELOPED, SIX BORDER | PCT ees 8-42, Windsor, Mo 
$100 to $125. Andrew Barnes, Leighton, lowa. prints 20c Interocean, Litchfield, Il. BOOT E’S BABY CHIC KS MAKE 
~ — $$$ a — that pay. Standard accredited and bl 
POLLED HEREFORDS, BULLS OWS AND 
7 “ a , PosTs Order early to be sure of chicks when 1 want 
heifers for sale. George Ross & Po Ross, Ia. them. Send for free catalog. Address Boote’s 


W. | Hatcheries, Box 5, Worthington, Minn. 








POLLED SHORTHORNS WOOL 


POULTRY 





























Iowa; J. C. Wahls, St. Olaf, Iowa. 





land, Wash. 


ma —————= | LADIES’ SCARFS, PURE WOOL, HA! 


POLLED. SHORTHORN_ BULLS. FOR SALE. | WOOL GROWERS—WE WILL ALLOW YOU 20- ~_ NOTICE TO POULTRY PURCHASERS 

Sire Highland Sultan X1409745 Registered, 25 cents per pound for your wool in exchange — Sounalaisestaiibemeptsmasemenscac a 
accredited. Several choice red and roan yearlings | for merchandise, or make it up for you on a cus- UNLFEs NLESS THERE IS A PREVIOUS AGREEMENT 
ready for service Inspection invited. F. A. Ja- tom basis Write today for large free price list governing any transaction between buyer and seller 
cobson, R. 1, Harcourt, Towa and custom schedule Fergus Falls Woolen Mills zee _—, — in —— columns, Wallaces 
oe a = a ‘o. Vergus Falls, urmer an owa Homestead expects advertiser 
POLLED SHORTHORN BULLS OF SERVICE. | Co. Fergus Falls, Minn. buyers to comply with ‘the following * 

able age for sale. Henry G. Wahls, Garnavillo, WOOLENS Where mature poultry is purchased on 







ND sentations, without inspection, the seller 


oO s OL > SHO ORN BULLS. . : ah . : ne ceipt of the purchase price will ship the pou 
re mK reg aaa re ED SH RTH « yoo pe fetgec Colors, javender, old Tose, nile ao the buyer, with the privilege of examination at 
“er, I se 4 golden corn, sapphire blue, white, black. | Baby | rival. If’ for any reason the shipment is not satis 
cer, Lowa robes, white and pink, white and _ blue. Prices, | factory, the buyer will see that the poultry is 
$4.95 Postage paid. Scott’s Hand Looms, Kirk- wie ; gre. +5 otal 
DAIRY CATTLE $4.95 & . properly fed and watered and returned immediately 





TWO GOOD SWISS BULLS 4 AND 9 MONTHS 
old, of College Boy and Vogel Weiss breeding 
Will send photo and pedigree on request. Geo. WANT TO BUY 


Bixler, Clarence, Iowa. 


to the shipper, the shipper standing carriage charges 
one way, the buyer paying them the other 

Upon receipt of the returned shipment in 
der the shipper will then refund the orig 











ul 
chase price. If poultry is shipped a considerable 
distance the shipment. should be fed, watered and 





St. Paul, Minn fc os 


HOLSTE J HEIFE ber <t n and AMS ff BURLAP BAGS 
fine yearlings, tuberculin and abortion tested. > > 7 y 


ON given a one or two days’ rest and then returned 
r This is in accordance to general custom in handling 











_ bogs 


such transactions and is assumed to govern al] d 
between our advertisers and subscribers. If t 





FOR SALE—A CHOICE LOT OF 200 EXTRA | ——— 
high grade Jersey cows and heifers: proper color WAN ‘TI SH 
and in fine condition Stephen A. Carr, Collins, Ia riers, Spitz dogs. Runft. Reinbeck, Iowa. 











SPHERDS, COLLIES, FOX TER- | should not 


is any variance to the above regulations shippers 
y buyers of them before filling orders 


__ ANCONAS _ 


FOR SALE-—100 LAYING ANCONA HENS, 

















Use This Order Blank N ow! 


TO MAIL YOUR AD FOR THE NEW WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
1OWA HOMESTEAD 





VALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, 
Des Moines, lowa. 


Gentlemen: Run my ad as fOlOWS:?: ............ceeceeee eee we. times in your 








paper. Remittance of $ is enclosed. 
PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES 





(Count as part of ad) 
Rates at top of page. Minimum charge, $1.50. 





yearlings, $1 each. Mrs. S. A. Wolcott, Gilmore 
City, lowa,. 


JERSEY WHITE GIANTS i 

WHITE GIANT EGGS FOR HATCHING $8-100 
Jennie Hamm, Shambaugh, Iowa. e 
BROWN LEGHORNS 


ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORN COC K ERE! 
April 7 hatch, 60c. Mrs. L. T. Dailey Fair 
mont, Minn. 


“waite leanaans— a 
*HORN HENS AND MALES NOW 
puilets. 





WHITE LE 


half price. Thousands of eight-week-old 
Also baby chicks and eggs Trapnested, pé 
foundation stock, egg bred 30 years. Vir 
20 egg contests Records to 320 eggs 


and special price bulletin free I ship C 
George B. Ferris, 961 Union, Grand Rapid 


BUY BARRON'S SINGLE COMB WHITE LEG 











’ horn chicks, eggs and coc om rels, from the 
importer in the state of Tow Special pr 
June. Catalog free. Erhardt? s Leghorn 


Elgin, Towa 
100 TANCRED HENS, YEARLINGS, HEAVY 
production, $1 each Clyde Cooper, Boone I 


‘BUFF MINORCAS 


FOR BETTER BUFF MINORCA CHICKS AND 
eggs write Sunrise Hatchery, Orange : Cc ity, Towa. 
| RHODE ISLAND REDS x yr: 
IOWA CERTIFIE D, STANDARD BRE ps. ¢ 
Reds. 12 week old cockerels, pullets, yearling 
hens, mated trios and pens. Cocke and hens from 
. flock for quick sale. Priced reasonable 
Mrs. O. D. Hunsberger, Wadena, Iowa. 
DUCKS aa 
WHITE PEKIN DUCKLINGS $5.50 FOR 2) 
$10.50 for 50, $20 per 100, $97.50 for 50°: 
postpaid, 100 per cent alive delivery guarantee 
Scheckel’s Hatchery, Box 202, Springbrook, lows 
HEN-HATCHED MAMMOTH ROUEN_ DU‘ “K- 
lings 20-$5; 100 eggs $8; — Mrs. 
Charles Fleming, Norwalk, Towa. — 
EXTRA LARGE MAMMOTH_PE EGGS 
$1-12, prepaid. Mrs. Earl Fleck, Oakalooss,. Ta. 
TURKEYS ae 
a as BRONZE TURKEY EGGS JUNE 
>-30, 12c each, $9-100. Buff duck egss © 
Fred Merrifi Ainaworts Towa. _ 
0 BRONZE PO S, JUNE 25, 30c; EGG 
lte. W. W. eee Sees Mo. 
REGISTERED POULTRY MARKER  _ t_— 
USE THE W-F REGISTERED MARKER “i 
all your poultry for identification in an 
theft. Tattoos on the web of the wing, a differ “ 
number for each owner. List of marker owners © 
filed with sheriffs, police departments and_ othe 
Price, with complete instructions and ink for i all 
birds, $2; with ink for 250 birds, $2.50. nen po 
orders to Service Bureau Department, Walls 






































Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, low® 
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Sales Next Week 


Tuesday, June 24— 
Aberdeen Angus—Sam 
Worthington, Minn. 

Wednesday, June 25— 
Aberdeen Angus—Sam Cc. 
Worthington, Minn. 
Thursday, June 26— 
Shorthorns—Bellows 
Mo. 
Friday, June 27— 
Shorthorns—Frank C. 
Mills, Mo. 


¢. Escher, 


Escher, 





Bros., Maryville, 


Baker, Hickman 





Future Sales 


SHORTHORNS 
June 30—Central States Shorthorn Sale, 
Marshalltow n, Iowa; Will Johnson, Mer., 
2018 Cleveland St., Sioux City, Iowa. 
July 1—Marshall County Breeders’ Assn., 


Marshalltown, Iowa; Geo. H. Lewis, 
Mer. 
Sept 22-23—C. G. Mason’s Quality Short- 


horn Sale, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
6—Breeders’ Sale, O'Malley Bros., 


J. 





, 

we Bilderback, M. J. Belton, Bert Brown. 
Sale at Adel, Iowa; M. J. Be lton, Mer., 
Redfield, Iowa. 

a gaan V. Johnson, Pilot Mound, 

an 39_—-Mrs. Cc. E. Tilton, Maquoketa, | 
Iowa. 


HOLSTEINS 
July 15—National Type Sale, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Melin-Peterson Co., Minneapolis, 
Sale Managers. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Oct. 17—T. L. Goeldner, Webster, Iowa. 
STOCKER AND FEEDER CATTLE 


Sept 4—Oswald Strand, Manley, Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS 
Sept. 26—A. T. Jepson, Moorhead, Iowa. 
Sept. 30—M. A. Dowling, Valley Junction, 
Iowa. 
Oct. 1—F. L. McKay, Ida Grove, Iowa. 


Oct. 7—C. C. Kish, Riverton, Iowa. 


Oct. 7—John T. Edson, Storm Lake, Ia. 
Oct. 8—L. R. MeC larnon, Braddyville, Ia. 
Oct. 14—Sievers Bros., Atl antic, Iowa, 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


Oct. 9—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa. 
Feb. 19—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
Sept. 29—C. H. Christensen, Walnut, Ia. 

Oct. 9—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES 
Oct. 20—J. L. Barber, Harlan, Iowa. 
Oct 21—Reese & McGregor, Prescott, Ia. 
HAMPSHIRES 
Oct. 9—L. E. Brammeier, Henderson, Ia. 





Livestock News 


Haylands Farms, Inc., Sharpsburg, II1., 
owned by Milton Hay Brown and R. H. 
Scott, who are breeders of high-class 
Shorthorn cattle, made a public sale on 
June 3. Five bulls averaged $260, forty 
females $233 and forty-five head $2385. 
Breeders were in evidence from a wide 
territory, and cattle went into Canada, 
Mexico, North Dakota, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Iowa, Missouri, Wisconsin and Illinois. 
The top was Edellyn Rosemary, selling 
for $600, to Colonel Deacon, Ontario, 
Canada. F. W. Hubbell, Des Moines, | 
Iowa, made a desirable selection in Hay- | 
lands Augusta 6th, for which he paid | 
$410. The sale included several bulls and 
heifers not yet a year old, making 15 | 
bulls and 61 females, or 76 lots in all, 


average of $190 
for $200 or 


which sold for the general 
each. We list those selling 
over: 
Bulls—Dreadnaught's 
ris Bros., Lawrenceville, Il., $360; 
naught Advocate, L. R. Brandenberg, Be- 
ment, Ill., $230: Haylands Browndale Cap, 
Earl Murray, Walnut, Ill., $270; Haylands 
Crown, J. A. Kamm, Atwood, Ill., $240; 
Sultan's Emperor, Clint Logan, Flora, 
Ill, $200. 
Females—Lespedeza 
Taylor, Williamsville, 
Augusta 5th, Anoka 
Wis., $350; Haylands 
Hubbell, Des Moines, 
lands Rosebud 5th, 


Apprentice, 


Augusta 32¢ 


Ill., $200; 
Farm, Waukesha, 
Augusta 6th, F. W. 
lowa, $410; Hay- 
Western Kentucky 


, Ralph 








Bur- | 
Dread- | 


Haylands | 


Hargrove & Arnold Farms 


Teachers’ College, Bowling Green, Ky., | 
$3 Haylands Roan Lady 3d, Edellyn 
Farm, Wilson, Ill, $535: Haylands Lav- 
p 2d, Sni-A-Bar Farm, Grain Valley, 
$240; Edellyn Rosemary, Colonel 
on Canada, $600; Havlands Missie 
18th, Haylands Rosemary 4th, Clipper 9th, 
Wilson Snyder, Oakridge, Mo., $215, $235, 
$21 Haylands Bridal Day 4th, Adolph 
RI Belleville, Tll., $250; Haylands 
Wimple 11th, T. Dorsey Jones, Shelby- 
Ville Ind., $295: Haylands Athene 2d, 
Mathers Bros., Mason City, IIl., $400; 
Havlands Dorothy 5th, R. A. Gorley, Bun- 
comb Tll., $295; Dreadnaught’s Non- 
par Grace Long, Madrid, Iowa, $220; 
Haylands Miss Ramsden 6th, Geo. B. 
iller, Canton, Il., $260; Haylands Bon- 
nie B. 5th, Kentucky Teachers’ College, 
$260; Haylands Rosemary 8th, Frank 
Corrington, New Berlin, Ill, $290. 


N. H. 
man, 
souri 
farm, 


veteran Shorthern cattle- 
Mo., will be host to Mis- 
breeders at the Gentry 
. June 24. A Shorthorn 
Judging contest for boys and girls, espe- 
Clally club members and vocational stu- 
dents, will be conducted during the morn- 
ing by T. A. Ewing, of the 
lege of Agriculture. Basket 
be rved at noon. 

The speaking program, which 
gin at 11 a .m., will include 
Frank D, Thompson, 
hewspaper man; Dean F. B. 
the Missouri College of Agriculture; 


Gentry, 
of Sedalia, 
Shorthorn 
on Tuesday, 


dinners will 
se 
be- 


by 


will 
talks 


Mumford, of 
Hon. 


©. D. Bellows, of the Missouri State Board 
o€ Agriculture; W. A. Cochel, of the 


Missouri Col- | 


well-known Missouri | 





New—and tg smashing success— 





















‘Fee 


and self feeders. 
over sides of bunks 


Six Champion Feeds 
usual meal form. 


Now Put up in “‘Cubes”’ 
For Cattle —in one-inch and in half-inch 
“. Champion ‘ . 
Champion Mo 
. Champion Mo- Lin ¢ otn 
“Cubes”; Champion Yez arling “Cubes 
For Hogs—in half-inch “Cubes.” Cham- 
pion 40% Protein Hog Feed Supplement 
“Cubes 
For eee Les og inch * 
pion Sheep “C 





‘Cubes. Cham 


Champion 
For Cattle, CUBES 








No waste at all! 
anywhere, even on the ground. 
shelled corn, or with grain for self feeders. No packing or spoiling in 
warm weather. No freezing in cold weather. 


Mail Coupon for Samples 


Give Champion ‘‘Cubes” just one feeding test, and vou’ll never 
go back to old ways. Mail coupon for free samples and prices 
Ch: ampion Milling & Grain Co., ¢ 





G1 in CUBES” 


Now you can obtain these famous 
Champion Feeds in more economi- 
cal, more appetizing, handier form! 


No Packing or Spoiling! No Wasted Feed! 


Widely famed in meal form, Champion Feeds in 
“Cube” form are winning an even greater welcome 
everywhere. In England, 80% 
is already put up in this handier, more economical, 
more appetizing form. In fact, the idea has spread as 
has no other feeding idea in a decade. 

Containing a wide variety of concentrates, and cane 
molasses, Champion ‘‘Cubes” offer practically every 
’ building element. A few weeks’ use often makes an 
amazing difference in way your animals look and act. 


Animals Chew More — No Bolting 


Champion “Cubes” make animals chew 
more—no bolting. They again prove that 
good digestion starts with proper masti- 
cation. Animals fed this new way gain far 
out of proportion to the actual protein 
and other contents of the feed formulae. 

Champion ‘‘Cubes”’ 
feeding on the ground; half-inch size for corn belt feeding in bunks 
They cannot sift through cracks- 
-are not blown away 


of all commercial feeds 


come in one-inch size for 
-are not rooted 
as are feeds in the 
Can be fed in any weather 

Can be fed alone, or mixed with 


Added profit for you. 


3 to 


Clinton, lowa. 


' pninonmarig Milling & Grain Co., Clinton, Ia. (546) . 
i Gentlemen: Please send samples and prices 

on CHAMPION CUBES for ! 

0 Cattle ) Sheep 0) Hogs - 

PON se ce vecscctccecesses COvecccccocccss LJ 

i 

5 

y EPeTeeTerrT Terre evccccccens 1 

I usually ] 

feed about . Cattle Sheep Hogs § 








Hogs and Sheep 
Bellows Bros.’ 50th ye wren 


Shorthorn Sale 


42 Head 
12 Bulls 30 Females 


Maryville, Mo. 
Thurs., June 26th 


One of the most sensational offerings ever 
including the great young bull SUPREME 
tion. Also PRINCE OF THE BLOOD, a 
out of a dam by Missies Royal 2d, a 





“SUPREME COLYNIE 


Twelve bulls, 
COLYNIE, an outstanding herd bull proposi- 


sold from our noted herd. 


January two-year-old by Edellyn Premier and 
very dark roan, good enough to go anywhere. An- 
other great young bull is SUPREME DICTATOR, a wonderful dark roan by Supreme 
Chief. Among the females are four descendants of the great cow Fair Beauty. The 
first time a female descendant of this cow has ever been offered. Also five cows with 
calves at foot and 25 bred and open heifers, including a wonderful heifer by Edellyn 
Premier. Several Augustas, Clippers and Queen of Beautys. As good a lot of pedigrees 














as were ever offered. Col. Kraschel and Milne, Auctioneers. M. T. White, Fieldman for 
this paper. Write for catalog and mention Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 
Address 
. - 
Bellows Bros., Maryville, Missouri 
-HOLSTEINS _ 


F OR 
SALE 


have now a fine lot of bulls of K. P. O. P. breeding of all ages to offer. 
are closely related to the daughter of K. P. O. P. that is now breaking all 
Will make special prices during April 
Can also sell some heifers and cows. 


We 
They 
world’s records for butter on year test. 
and May, especially on younger bulls. 
Write or come to 


Norwalk, lowa 










Young Registered 
Holstein Bulls 


Combining type and production, ready 
for service. 


SHOMONT FARMS Monticello, Iowa 





cog Fine Holstein Bulls 
| 














_% A. hoa breeding: P blood. From SEVERAL splendid young Holstein bulls for sale 
emales. Will pay you to inquire her sired by King Pietertje Piebe De Kol. He has a 
before buying elsewhere. P ply. ino Ds record of 1200 Ibs. of butter fat on his yearly test 
agent dt callie take Ray om os a Also have | and his nine nearest dams have a record of 1230 
errata nellagaecat 5 5 : Ibs. of butter on their yearly test. He is a double 
| SEVEN SPRINGS FARM MUSCATINE, IOWA | grandson of K. P. O. P. Priced reasonable from 8 
FOR S LE be 8 mos. of age. Ed. mi ~ | Hospers, Iowa. 
TWENTY choice springing and fresh cows and | LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEERS 
| heifers, 50 bred heifers for fall freshening | 
DODGE wood NTY DAIRY C ATTLE co. | 
VEST CONCORD, MIN | 
HIGH CLASS BULLS LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER 


| 


' 


Write early for dates, as I sell practically every 


day fusing sale season. 
DECATUR INDIANA 


Seven to 12 months old sired by Sir Larina Pros 

pect, whose two nearest dams have yearly produc- 
tion records averaging 1 a8 pounds, The dams of | 
these bulls have C ords ranging from 450 
pounds made as two-year- old to 600° pounds made | 
two-year-old. W. H. Helmke, Renwick, Iowa. | 





Mention Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 


as 





| IOWA 





HORSES AND JACKS 
Over 5,000 Colt Club Customers 


About 5,500 farmers own breed- A 


ing interests in Holbert stallions 
importations of Belgian 
Percherons arriving every 
sixty days. If one of these high 
class stallions is needed in your 
community write for our Com- 
munity Colt Club plan. Wanted 
—50 experienced stallioners for 
our ~——. 

IOLBERT HORSE IMPORTING CO 
GREEL EY 


FARCEUR BELGIANS 


Stallions and mares for sale. Oakdale Farceur, 
the greatest breeding son of Farceur, heads our stud 
Our Belgians are noted for their quality, size and 
substance. Visitors welcome. 
Cc. G. GOOD & SON 


STALLION SER VICE RECORD 


The Handy stallion breeding record is the best 
and most convenient published. Contains records for 











IOWA 





OGDEN, IOWA 





100 mares with contract to be signed by owner 
which then becomes a note covering fee -rotects 
the stallion owner and simplifies collections. Printed 


on tough paper and cloth bound to stand hard usage; 


4x7 inches—just fits the pocket Hundreds are in 
use and everybody is pleased. Price 75c each post- 
paid; three or more copies ordered at same time, 


60c each. Send all orders to 


WALLACES’ . aR MER AND now. A HOMESTEAD 
SS MOINES, 





HEREFORDS 


Hereford Herd Bull 
for Sale 


OFFERING Cal Perfect, sired by Repeater 192d by 
“Old” Repeater. Dam is a daughter of Don Perfect. 
A high — herd header 

NIMAL HUSBANDRY DEPT 
STATE. COLLEGE AMES, IOWA 





Domino Herefords 


A few yearling and two-year-old bulls 
for _ sale. Domino-Beau rumme! 





breeding > bred heifers and 
young cows with calves by side. 
"RED C NANDL ER, Chariton, Iowa 





CHOIC E BULLS AND HEIFERS 

yulls sired by Beau Blanchard 
Good quality herd bull 
Anxiety two-year-old 
Stanway blood lines. 


6! 5th and Bean Incom Ist. 
peeepes ts. Eighteen head of 
1eifers =i Domino and 
Write or and see them 


“ome 
SECOR & BROWN Mechaniagsville, Iowa 





LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES 
M. T. White, 604 North 40th St., 

Omaha, Neb. 

J. E. Halsey, care of Wallace Publish- 
ing Co., Des Moines, lowa. 

The last pages for livestock adver- 
tising go to press on Wednesday morn- 
ing, the week previous, ten days in 
advance of date of issue. 
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Marshall County 
Shorthorn Breeders 


(At East End Sale Barn) 
Marshalltown, Iowa 
Tuesday, July Ist 


50—15 Splendid Bulls, 35 Choice Females—50 


ALVA R. LYNCH, enters eight head, seven females, one bull. Four are heifers by 
Gainford Coronet, a son of Gainford Champion. One roan Mysie cow by Gainford Avondale 
out of a dam by Imp. Wilfred. A choice Lavender by Gainford Regent. Myrtle Rosewood 
3d is a choice two-year-old of splendid type with roan heifer calf at foot by Gainford 
Coronet. The bull is a red son of Gainford Coronet and dam by Gainford Avondale. 

GEO. LEWIS, six females, a choice consignment, Red Blinkbonnie, one of the double- 
decker type. She is by Roan Villager 2d and bred to Quietdale Dreadnaught to calve in 
July. She has a splendid roan yearling heifer in sale. Superb Augusta a good roan by 
Superb Omega, the third dam being Imp. Augusta Queen 2d. Close to calving to a son of 
Maxwalton Lochinvar. She has a choice yearling heifer by a son of Village Golden in 
sale. Goldie 2d, a beautiful red two-year-old by a son of Maxwalton Miller, close to 
calving to Villager’s Augustus. 

HENRY RASMUSSEN, one bull three heifers, a roan January bull by Gainford Re 
nowned, the type for a herd bull. Heifers are all by Collynie Gold Mint, a son of Imp. 
Collynie Clipper Crest. 

S. K. SLEMMONS, ten desirable females. They are the sort with genuine fleshing 
quality and heavy milkers. About five have calves at foot by Victor Goods a splendid sire. 
The five heifers are by Marquis Model and bred to a son of Sni-a-Bar Gift. 

L. C. GERKE & SONS, two splendid heifers and one bull by Cullisse Lord, a son of Imp. 
Cullisse Economist. They are desirable families and the quality you will like. 

J. L. REESE, three excellent roan bulls by Dreadnaught Record, a Missie, Rosewood and 
Bruce Mayflower. The type that will please bull buyers. 

D. D. STAVELY, two red heifers by Gainford Chief by Gainford Royalist. 





R. B. MILLER, 


a very choice roan bull. J. R. FLEMING, a roan yearling heifer by Monarch Lad by Imp. 
Wilfred dam Rosewood Lady. FRED B. MEIER, two cows and a roan yearling bull by a 
son of Imp. Wilfred. J. M. PAUL & SON, two bulls by Bapton Conqueror, ready for 
service. U. B. COLLINS, a red bull by Rookwood Cardinal. H. G. BOSCH, a red 


GOHNER, a roan bull by Missie 


yearling bull by a son of Gainford Thickset. HARRY L. 
Ask for catalog, mentioning 


Sultan. A sale where you can buy desirable well bred cattle. 
this paper For catalog address 


Geo. H. Lewis, Sale Mgr., Marshalltown, Iowa 


Kraschel and Mason. J. E. Halsey, Fieldman. 


Sale at Marshalltown, June 30. Attend Both Sales. 


Auctioneers, 
Midwest Breeders 














Shorthorns Supreme 


At the Fairgrounds 
Marshalltown, lowa 


Monday, June 30th 
54 LOTS — 


21 Outstanding Herd Bull Prospects 
33 Wonderful, Richly-bred Matrons 
15 Big Lusty Calves Go Free 


The Central States first sale is without doubt the banner opportunity of 


the year. The management personally inspected and selected each animal. 

They are drawn from well-known herds in adjoining states and leading 

Iowa breeders—the best the breed affords, 

Maxwalton herd of P. G. Ross, from F. E. Jackson, Hurley, S. D. 
Thompson farms, Fithian, Ill, Hopley Stock Farm, Atlantic, Iowa 

Winmoor Farm, Dundee, Hl. Cc, F. Curtiss, Ames, Iowa 

R. N. Marshall, Ollie, lowa G. H. Schuerman, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


coming 
char- 


sires. 


The greatest array of real bull prospects offered in recent years, 
from the best herds. Females of foundation and breed-improving 
acter—many with herd bull propositions at sired by renowned 
Several attractive open heifers that will make a reputation for your bull— 
nothing better. Come see for yourself or send an order. Illustrated catalog 
only on request. Address— 


Will Johnson, Sale Mgr. 
2018 S. Cleveland Sioux City, lowa 


i E. Halsey, 


side, 


Auctioneers N. G. Kraschel and Mason. J. Fieldman. 














GUERNSEYS 





POPP PII OSS 











RADISSON FARM GUERNSEYS 


Have a few choice registered males out of A. R. dams sired by Radisson 
Golden Royalist, a son of Golden Coronet of Jean Duluth 81283, world’s 
record cow with 968.80 pounds of fat in class AA. Bulls of serviceable 
ages and under. 

Visit the farm or write us for full information concerning the sons of 
Golden, Royalist we offer for sale at attractive prices. 


RADISSON FARM 


Care Hotel Radisson Minneapolis, Minn. 














DUROC JERSEYS TAMWORTHS 








DUROC BRED SOWS 


lendid fall sows sired by 


Fall Boars and Gilts 


oO Moring some 
Nebraska yonder anc 


Masterkey and out of good boars and gilts sired by S. Tomahawk, a 
dams. Bred to Royal Stilts by Stilts Prince, for | successful sire purchased from United States 
September farrow *rice $40, crates returned. artment of Agriculture. 

Everything immune. E. T. Garton, Matathon, Iowa. ey . NEW GRIMES, IOWA 


WE CAN SUPPLY BUYERS with high class fall 





Weekly Kansas City Star; Hon. George 
Wilkerson, Hughesville, Pettis county, 
Missouri; Hon. W. D. Smith, secretary of 
the Missouri State Fair, and Mr. Gentry. 


Meat and dairy products are increasing 


in popularity on the daily menu of the 
Canadian people. The per capita con- 
sumption of meat is 8 per cent greater 
than in 1920, and the total quantity of 
meat consumed annually in the dominion 
has increased 20 per cent in the last ten 
years. During the same period, a 30 per 
|} cent increase in the production of milk 
} and an $11,000,000 increase in the imports 


of dairy products has been absorbed by 
Canadians. 

The’ total volume of meats consumed in 
Canada in one year now amounts to over 
1,500,000,000 pounds. This represents 156 
pounds for each person, an increase of 8 
per cent since 1920. The general trend of 


the past ten years has been toward rapid 
increase in the consumption of pork and 
a small per capita increase in the con- 
sumption of beef, and a decrease in the 
demand for mutton and lamb. 












Write for Tends Offer 
Write TODAY for our offer to take 
your old separator in trade for the 
wonderful NEW Low Model Balette, 
on a most liberal Exchange Plan 


Send for free cai telling all it the NEW 
Melotte Separator with its many erful NEW 
features, rite at once for Big New Special Offer. 


THE MELOTTE ITE SEPARATOR 
er. 
; A-294, 
2843 West ror Street Som. B- a Chicago, ltino's 











COUNTRY AIR 











Said Carl Menzer, 
the road reports, 


of WSUT, as he gave 
“It's gravel from there 
the rest of the way, depending on where 
you want to go.’ The m. or the h. was 
reminded of a midnight conversation with 
the reassuring night watch of a certain 
village. He had no keys to any of the 
local oil stations, but he cheerfully as- 
sured us that we could get home on the 
three inches of gas that the 
ured—asking as an afterthought, 
do you live?” 


“Where 


Gold Medal flour put on a series of pro- 


grams this past week along the line of the 
celebration of progress. It was the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the winning of their 


gold medal. Betty Crocker (N. B. 
8:30 a. m., Wednesday and Friday, 
fice KYW) and the Gold Medal Freight 
(C. B. S., 8:30 p. m., Fridays, WBBM, 
KMOX, KOIL, WCCO) put on_ special 
programs in connection with the celebra- 
tion which is of particular significance to 
middle-western people. Iowa pioneers re- 
call the importance of the mill to each 
community. Each year’s wheat crop was 
hauled to the mill where it was ground 
into various grades of flour ‘between the 
upper and nether millstones’ by the same 
primitive principle that had turned grain 
into meal since primitive times. 


Then along came “roller mills’” with 
huge rollers of porcelain or steel. This 
new process, coupled with the coming of 


railroads quite revolutionized the flour 
milling industry. The roller mills were 
speedier and turned out a finer and better 
graded flour. The old order changed. 
Solid and substantial millers of the day 
saw their business wane under the new 
regime. They prophesied failure for the 
new process. They clung to their old 
three-storied mills by the mill pond until 
actually forced to abandon them. Many 
of the old stone structures still stand in 
mute evidence of a day when industry 
was conducted on a different scale. 


When I was in Chicago last spring I in- 
quired of various broadcasters, ‘‘Why not 
more band music? That's what farmers 
like. Bands like the government bands, 
Arthur Pryor’s and the Purdue band?” 
“There aren’t ’em—there just aren’t ’em,” 
answered the broadcasters. An orchestra 
player is more certain of continuous em- 
ployment whether at a private tea or for 
the ever present “fill in’’ trio at a radio 
station. But a tuba player in a band, 
or the man with the sousaphone, the bass 
drum or even the cornet doesn’t combine 
very well with a slide trombone to play 
for a pink tea or behind palms at a wed- 
ding. 


“But there are excellent university 
bands and bands formed in industrial or- 
ganizations. Why not these?’ I asked. 
“Ah,” said the broadcasters sadly, “the 
musicians’ union does not approve.” And 
there you are. So boost your school and 
town band all you can. However, sum- 
mer is here and that seems to spell band 
music, Various stations announce band 
concerts to follow later. 


SUGGESTED PROGRAMS 
KFNF—A new “Hill Billy’? stunt with 
Homer Davenport and Edythe Swartz on 
Wednesday nights. 
Cc. B. S.—Sound 
Mondays. 


9:30 a. m. 
Farm Community network, 
noon, daily (WBBM, WCCO, KOIL, 
KMOX, WMT, WNAX, KFH, WIBW). 

Arabesque, 8 p. m. Thursdays (WBBM, 
KMOX, KOIL, WCCO, WMT, WNAX). 

Mid-week Kodak Haur, symphony or- 
chestra with soloists, 8 p. m. Thursdays 
(WBBM, KMOX, KOIL, WMT, KOIN). 
Toscha Seidal, violinist, 3 p. m. Sundays 
(KMOX, KOIL, WCCO, WMT). Rear 
Admiral Byrd, 7 p. m. June 23. Para- 
mount Piblix, 8 p. m. Saturdays (KMOX, 
KOIL, WCCO, WMT, KOIN, WNAX). 

WLS—Songs of the Sea, 12:40, June 24. 
Songs of the Range, 12:40 p. m. June 

N. B. C.—Goldman Band, 6:30 p. 
Saturdays and Sundays (thru W JZ). 
Farm and Home Hour, 11:45 daily. Farm- 
ers’ Union, June 18; Grange Hour, June 
21; Farm Bureau second prize play, 
June 28. 

WGN—Medical program, noon, Wednes- 
day and Thursday. 

WoOI—Musical program, 6 p. m., June 23. 

A FARM WOMAN. 


dramas, 


gauge meas- | 
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CASWELL EXvenston — WHEEL CONTROLS save 


one man. othing new to le 
—— L ‘Quick TURN BINDER HITCHES cut the corners 
cle 

For all binders and all tractors. Thousands in use for years 
Satisfaction guaranteed. S 


See your dealer or write direct 
CASWELL MFG. CO. Dept.W Cherokee, lowa 








SHORTHORNS 
Choice Holstein Bulls 


OFFER a high class Holstein bull, 13 n 
old, from a dam with a junior two-ve r-old 
record of 656 pounds at $225. His dam's dat has 
a 906 pound four-year-old record and is a daughter 
fx. P. ©. F ‘his last record is a world’s record 
on two times a day milking. The bull is a 





Rival King Ormsby Mercedes and his nine 1 are 

dams have an average butter production record of 
944 pounds. Also other bulls for sale by same sire 
from dams with C. " A. records ranging from 375 
to 500 pounds of butter. Priced at $100 to $150 
L. E. FERGUSON LAURENS, IOWA 

Herd Bull Prospects 
We have six splendid bulls, 9 to 17 mo old, 


sired by Maxwalton Archer by Maxwalton. Ladas 
Sni-A-Bar Gift by Supreme Archer and Scottish 
Guardsman by Se ottish Hero. Real Scotch breed ng 
and individuality that will certainly bear inspection 
Accredited herd No. 38682, Farm at Industry, la, 
Chas. S. Knudson & Sons, R. 4, Fort Dodge, Iowa 
POLLED SHORTHORNS from milk producing an 

cestry. Offer several choice thick bulls of strong 
polled 12 
months old. 
peng oe and Sunny Sultan by Sultan of the West. 
Also have a right good roan bull that cannot be nr 








ng 
16 
Sired by Premier Dale 2d by Scotch Dale 


breeding—reds and roans from 


corded that will be offered at a sacrifice. a are 
real bulls from a top herd and are puesto i 
J. T. FERGUSON & SONS LAU Exe. ‘iowa 





Choice Polled Shorthorn Bulls 7 


We are offering a very choice Rosewood bull, also a 
Golden Chain, Victoria, Lavender, Clara and a Lan 
caster. Some real bargains, Also some choice cows, 
Write or come and see them. dress 
CHAS, EICHHORN ESTATE, ATLANTIC, 

and Belle Vernon herds of Milk- 


PEERLESS ing Shorthorns. Breeder for 40 


years. The choicest American and Imported lates 
and Clay breeding with excellent milking ancestry. 
Bulls, 2 to 12 months old. A few choice tried young 
cows and bred heifers for sale. A few White Collie 
puppies. John Logsdon, Mgr., Decorah, Iowa. 


IOWA 

















MILKING SHORTHORNS 
Dual Purpose Shorthorns 


A SPLENDID SELECTION of red and roan bull 
calves, of the best Bates blood lines, Get our 
new selling plan before you buy. 


J. RUSSELL CURRIER MASON CITY. 





IOWA 





JERSEYS 
JERSEY BULLS 


OFFERING several high young bulls of Sophie 

Tormentor breeding. A number of cows in the 
herd are producing 60 pounds of fat a month. Ar- 
erage butter fat pene, for the herd for March was 
5.8 per cent. M. L. Head & Sons, Albert Lea, Minn 
WE ONLY HAV E TWO YOUNG BULLS but will 

gladly put your name on our waiting list. We 
price our baby bulls low enough so you can make 








money by raising them. Our cows have high records 
— are good individuals and have famous blood 
ir 

ELLENDALE JERSEY FARM, Charles City, lowa 





ABERDEEN ANGUS 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Five good, smooth, beefy bulls, 12 to 15 months 
of age for sale. Sired by Elation K., a 2,200-It 

prize winning son of Enlate. Also a few females 

Inspection invited. 

W. S. AUSTIN DUMONT, 





IOWA 





FOR_ SALE. 
Nine recorded Angus bulls from 8 to 14 months af 
age. The low set early maturing kind at e 
and let live prices, Also pricing seven heifers 
popular families and royal breeding, write 
CEDMER FARMS 
Mer. srundy Center, 


ame 
age, 


A. G. 


Messer, lows 





SHEEP — 
AMERICAN OXFORD DOWN 


REOORD ASSOCIATION, 
Biante, } booklet or other information regarding the 








Ox pi shee write 
J. _C. Williamson, Xenia Ohio. 
Gavin McKerrow, Pres., Pewaukee, Wis. 
HAMPSHIRES 





Hampshire Bred Sows 


I am offering six splendid fall sows sired by Lum 
ber Jack's _ bred to New Model for September 
row. 
~ seis OCATE 


far- 
3 good fall boars. Write at once. Address 
HUMBOLDT, IOWA 
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